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CHANDASSEKHARA OF RAJASEKHARA KAVI 
(CHAPTER V ONLY) 
By H. D. VELANKAR 
INTRODUCTION 


Rajaéekhara's Chandaésekharo is a work written in Sanskrit on Sanskrit, 
Prākrta and Apabhraméa metres. It consists of five chapters, the first four of which 
deal with Sanskrit and Prūkrta metres, while the fifth treats of the Apabhramén 
metres. At the beginning of the fifth chapter however, three strophic metres, 
namely, Dvipadikhanda, Dvibhangikā and Tribhangikū as also the two Sirasokas, 
Sama and Visama, are given, after which the regular Apabhraméa metres are com- 
menced. In the following pages 1 am publishing only the fifth chapter, because 
this alone is at present available. The only MS. of this chapter written on palm 
loaves, exists at the Bada Bhandar of Jesalmir in Bundle No. 238. A copy of 
this was procured and presented to me by Muni Sri Jinavijayaji of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhuvan with his usual kindness and generosity. The MS. consists of pp. 44 
to 51 only, tho first 43 pages which contained the earlier chapters being untraced 
at least for the present. Dalal's Catalogue does not mention this MS. among the 
other MSS. on Prosody in Bundle No. 238 and it is very likely that it was not there 
originally. It must have been brought there by some one who wanted to inspect 
only this ohapter on Apabhrathéa metres; but in tho process of procuring what he 
wanted, he has separated the poor MS. from its parent. My Jinaratnakosa mentions 
a MS. of Chandassekhara of Rájasokhara; it exists at the Juin Bhandar of Bhāņthki 
Kundi at Jesalmir itself. Perhaps this must be the original place where our MS, 
belongs. Our MS. is 123 x 1} inches in size; each page contains 6 lines, and each line 
contains on an average 60 letters. 

The author of this work is Rüjaéekhara Kavi who was a Jain layman. He 
mentions ४४६७, Lihata and Duddaka of the Thakkura family as his ģreat-grand- 
father, grandfather and father respectively. Nagadevi was his mother’s name, 
We are told in the concluding stanza that this work was very much liked by 
Bhojadeva. If this Bhojadeva is identified with Bhojadeva of Dhara who ruled 
between 1005 and 1054 A.D., Rūjafekhara must have lived in the first quarter of 
the oleventh century A.D. Our MS. was written at Chitor in Sam. 1179, 
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Hemacandra’s Chandonugisana which was composed after his Šabdānušāsana 
and Kāvyānušasana during the early years of King Kumarapila’s reign, is surely 
later than Chandaásekhara. But Rūja$ekhara seems to have known and used 
Svayambhū's Chandas, which is the oldest systematic work on Apabhramáa Prosody. 
Virahinka’s Vrttajatisamuccaya is no doubt older than Svayambhū, but its treatment 
is not very systematic, nor does it contain special information about Apabhramsa 
metres. It only knows two Apabhrarūša metres, namely Matra and Doha, which 
are the oldest among them. Svayambhū, on the other hand, entirely neglects tho 
pure Prākrta metres like the Gūthā, the Galitakas and the Sirsakas, but devotes 
the major portion of his work to the Apabhrathéa metres. Of the strophes ho 
mentions only the Raddā which is made up of a Mātrā and a Dohā, both of which 
are Apabhraméa metres. Out of the 8 chapters of Svayambhū's work, the first 
3 are devoted to Sanskrit motres, 1.6. Varna Vrttas, while the last 5 are taken 
up by the Apabhrarūša metres. Among the known writers, he is the first to classify 
them under three broad heads, namely Satpadi, Catuspadi and Dvipadī. Under 
Catuspadi, however, only shorter Catuspadis having from 10 to 16 or 17 Mātrās in a 
line are admitted, the longer ones along with a few Dvipadis and Satpadīs being 
separately treated owing to their special importance. Thus Svayambhú devotes 
Ch. 5 to Satpadi, Ch. 6 to Antarasamā Catuspadi (vv. 1 to 150), Sarvasamā Catuspadi 
with 10 to 17 Mātrās in a line (vv. 153 to 161), and Sama Dvipadīs containing from 
28 to 40 Mātrās in a line with difforent varieties of each caused mercly by the change 
in the position of the Yati (vv. 163 to 203), and Ch. 7 to Sama Dvipadis which 
contain from 4 to 10 Mātrās in a line. But ho separately defines in Ch. 4 Utsaha, 
Dvipathaka or Dohaka with its two varieties Upadohaka and Apadohaka, Madilā, 
Adila, Prahelikā, Hrdayülika, Dhavalas of three kinds and Mangala. In the case 
of the last eight Svayambhú explains how most of them were generally used as 
common names applied to metres of different length and structure. In Ch. 8, he 
defines Utthakka, Madanivatira, Dhruvaka, Chaddanikās of 7 kinds, Ghattas of 
3 kinds and lastly the Paddhatikā. In conclusion, he mentions some metres which 
are usually employed at the beginning of a Sandhi, and among them he mentions 
the Dvipadi of four lines and the Güthàü. It is clear that the metres defined by 
Svayambhū in Chs. 4 and 8 were the hot favourites of the Apabhramša poets for a 
long time. A few of the Antarasamās and one or two Satpadis were selected by them 
as Ghattās or Chaddanikas so named when they stood at the beginning or the end of 
a Sandhi or a Kadavaka. But in course of time a convention was established which 
is first mentioned by Rájasekhara (R., V, 32-33) and then by Hemacandra (H., VI, 3) 
and according to which Catuspadis and Safpadis came to be called Chaddanikás 
when they stood at the end of a Kadavaka and completed its topic. On the other 
hand, the older convention about the names Dhruvā and Ghattā which were given 
to a Satpadi, Catuspadi or Dvipadi when it stood at the beginning or the end of a 
Sandhi or of a Kadavaka, is known even to Svayambhú (SB., Y, 1) and mentioned 
also by Rajasekhara (R., V, 28) and Hemacandra (H., VI, 1-2). It is probably this 
conventional practice of the Apabhraméa poets which must have led the theorist- 
Metricians to classify the Apabhraméa metres under the three heads. Nanditidhya, 
who is earlier than Ràjaéekhara but later than Virabhinka, does not know this 
division. He professes to be an enemy of Apabhraméa, yet in the available MSS. 
of his work, definitions of about six old Apabhraméa metres, namely Paddhatikā, 
Madanāvatāfa, Dvipadi (of four lines with 28 Mātrās in each), Vastuka, 
Sūrdhacchandas or Kavyaand Dohāare found. It is, however, doubtful whether these 
formed part of the original work of Nanditādhya. Of the strophes which evidently 
were much liked and employed by the Prükrta poets as is seen from the 
Vrttajütisamuceaya, Svayambhū and Rājašekhara mention only one namely the 
Radda. But Hemacandra knows some others especially the Sirdhacchandas, 
IB 
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otherwise known as Kavya or Satpada. Hemacandra, however, does not give them 
any special names, calling them all by the general names Dvibhangi and Tribhangi. 
They were becoming more and more popular with the Apabhraméa poets of later 
times and we find that Kavidarpana, Prākrta Paingala and Chandahko8a mention a 
number of them. 

Rajagekhara very closely follows Svayambhü's classification ond arrangement, 
so much so that sometimes his verses appear to be mere Sanskrit versions of 
Svayambhū's Prākrta stanzas. In vv. 7-26 he defines the same metres and in the 
same order as are defined by Svayambhū in Ch. 4, adding only two more namely 
Vastuvadanaka (v. 17) and Bhramaradhavala (v. 24). He next defines Satpadis 
in vv. 30 to 34, Antarasomá Catuspadis in vv. 37 to 164, Sarvasama Catuspadīs of 
10 to 17 Mātrās in a line in vv. 165 to 174, longer Dvipadis of 28 to 40 Mātrās in a 
line in vv. 175 to 224 and lastly shorter Dvipadīs of 4 to 10 Mātrās in a. line in 
vv. 227 to 236. This is exactly the order in which these same metres are defined by 
Svayambhū in Chs. 5 to 7 as seen above. Even in the treatment of the Antarasamūs, 
Rājašekhara closely follows Svayambhū's plan while Hemacandra differs from both 
in his arrangement. In respect of some of the names of the Antarasamás, however, 
Rājašekhara follows some other tradition which differs from the one known to 
Svayambhū. 

Hemacandra too, closely follows this classification and arrangement, but he 
makes some more additions and improvements of a minor character. Thus among 
the special metres he introduces about 14 additional ones between Utsāha and 
Mātrā and 3 more between Mātrā and Vadanaka, in the scheme adopted by 
Svayambhū in Ch. 4. He drops Dohā and its varieties from this place, pushing them 
rightly to their proper place among the Antarasamá Catuspndis, but mentions 
Rasa (V. 16) which is virtually the same as Ravanahastaka (VI. 19, 9). Similarly 
at the end of Ch. V which treats of these special metres, he mentions two more 
names Phulladaka and Jhambataka which seem to be unknown to Svayambhū 
and Rajasckhara, Hereafter, however, he’ closely follows Svayambhū and defines 
Satpadīs (VI. 1-17), Antarasamā Catuspadis (VI. 19-21), Sarvasamā Catuspadis of 
10 to 17 Mātrās in a line (VI. 22-31), longer Dvipadīs of 28 to 40 Mātrās in a line 
(VII. 1-57) and shorter Dvipadīs of 4 to 10 Mātrās in a line (VII. 88-78). 

This classification and arrangement which are consistently followed by 
Svayambhú, Rajasckhara and Hemacandra, are given up by later writers on 
Apabhraméa metres. We know only .three important writers whoso works are 
available to us today, after Hemacandra. They are Kavidarpana, Prākrta Paingala 
and Chandahkoga. Of these Kavidarpano is the earliest. It follows quite a different 
plan even though in some respects it seems to have closely studied Hemacandra's 
work. The author of Kavidarpana divides the Apabhrarhéa metres under eleven 
heads in accordance with the number of lines which a stanza or a strophe contains. 
Thus he begins with Dvipadi of which he defines only three, namely the two Ullālas 
and Mauktikadima. Under Catuspadis he includes even Gūthā and its varietics 
along with Dohā, Pādākulaks, Madanivatára, Dvipadī and others. The Paūcapadī 
is the Matra, while Satpadi includes only six varieties of the Ghattá which seem to 
have been prominently used by the bards in actual practice. Under Satpadi some 
strophes also are defined. Saptapadi, Astapadi, Navapadi, Dašapadī, Ekádasapadi, 
Dvādašapadī and Sodaánpadi are all strophes except the Agtapadī Sridhavala. In 
defining the Prākrta, Sanskrit and Apabhraméa metres, the author of Kavidarpana 
has evidently made a selection from the existing practice of the poets. This is 
further carried out by the next two writers namely the authors of Prikrta Paingala 
and Chandahkoéa. There is a close resemblance between the two works which I 
have discussed in my introduction to the above mentioned edition of the latter. 
They too do not resort to the threefold division of Apabhraraéa metres, even though 
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they treat of only the Apabhraméa metres and probably of those that were generally 
adopted by the pocts in their actual practice. Unlike Svayambhii, however, they 
define the Gāthā and its derivatives from the Prākrta metres. That the Apabhramáa 
poets and metricians were against too much of classification and distinction is also 
shown by the fact that they often give the same names to many metres which differ 
from each other both in length and structure. Such names are Adila, Kavya, 
Khañjaka, Galitaku, Jhambataka, Dhavala, Prahelikā, , Phulludaka, Mangala, 
Madilā, Rūsa, Vadanaka, Vastu, Vastuka, Vastuvadanaka, Šīrsaka and Hrdayālika. 
They do not refer to the metrical structure of the stanza but to some extraneous 
eature. 


राजशेखरकृतः छन्दःशाखरः | 
पञ्चमोध्यायः | 


N.B.—One or more letters put within the brackets represent the correct form of 
the corresponding number of letter or letters immediately preceding the brackets. 
When the mistake of the scribe of the MS, is not very obvious, 1 have put an 7. 
(= read) before such letters. A sign of addition before the letters within brackets 
shows that they have to be added to complete the sense, being probably dropped 
by the scribe through oversight. One or more signs of subtraction within brackets 
show thot an equal number of letters immediately preceding the brackets have 
to be dropped, being probably added by the scribe of the MS. through over- 
sight. Like Hemacandra and Svayambhú, our author uses the terms ष, प, च, त 


(always written as ट in my copy but correoted to q by me) and q in his definitions 
to represent groups of 6, 5, 4, 3 and 2 Mātrās, respectively. The copy, evidently 
following the MS., always writes q for x and sometimes drops an obvious Visarga. 


I have correoted both mistakes, but otherwise I have tried to follow my copy 
foithfully.—H. D. V. 


द्विगुणो यद्यवलम्बक: | 
क्रियते गीतिनिघनको द्विपदीखण्डं तदा वदन्ति बुधा:॥ १ ॥ 
प्रथमं बध्यते द्विपदिका परचादुगीतिविरच्यते | 
एषा द्विभङगिका भवेदन्यास्तु यथेप्सितैः STH: स्युः ॥ २॥ 
यद्यवलम्बकस्य मुखतो द्विपदी निधनेऽथ गीतिका | 
पूर्वाचार्यसमास (7. समी-) रिता 
एषोच्यते त्रिभङगिका त्वपराः प्राहुर्यथेप्सित (1. तैः) रूपैः ॥ ३॥ 
पथ्या (r. इचा) वर्जितं गाथस्यार्या (1. a) तु वर्घते स्वेच्छया | 
चकारगणैः पादेषु चतुर्षु यदि समैरेवांशैः सर्वेस्तान्तैः 
कथितं तत्समशीषंकम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 
मालागलितकक्रमान्ते यदा चकारगणका हिवृद्धया (द्वया) भवन्ति a 
सर्वे गणाः विषमसंख्यया स्थिता विषमशीर्षकं तत्‌ ॥ ५॥ 
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कि लक्षणेन बहुना यत्क्रिते किमपि खञ्जक दीर्घभ्‌ । 
तच्छीर्षकमिति कथितं द्विपदीखण्डानि सर्वाणि ॥ ६ ॥ 

m शीर्षकप्रकरणम्‌ | 
यत्प्राकृतसंस्क्ृतयो: सारं तस्यात्र लक्ष्यलक्षणं गदितम्‌ | 
प्रायोऽतोऽपश्रंशे समुच्यमानं निशृणुत संक्षेपेण ol 
उत्साहे षडजचाः शिखीष्टो(ष्वो)स्तु यो(जो) लनौ aru ८॥ 
युजीना अयुजि मनुमात्रा:। दोहको द्विपयको वा g ॥ 
अयुजो: क्रमयोर्द्वादश । चतुर्देश युज्यु (7. ज्य) पदोहके ॥ १० l 
अयुजोस्त्रयोदश युजोस्तु । द्वादशा (7. शो)पदोहक इति ॥ ११॥ 
deg: सर्वमात्रा: स्यु-। स्त्रिचकारास्तत्र युजोः ॥ 

विषमपादेषु त्रिषु पौ चदौ। 
तृतीयपञ्चमयोयेदि । पादयोमंध्यदस्तृतीयच: ॥ १२ ॥ 
द्वितीयचतुर्थतदुभयाँह्रिपु । प्रथमप (7. पः) चयोयंदा स्यात्‌ । 
agar मत्तबालिका । 
मत्तमधुकरी तद्वत्‌ । तृतीयत्रिकलये (7. के) षु भण्यते 931 
पञ्चमे चरणे तृतीये ari द्योरथवा मुखे चौ। 
तदंह्यादिका मत्तविलासिनी i 


अथ यत्र (qq) न्रिधाऽपि। स्थात्‌ तद्वदियं मत्तकरिणी॥ १४॥ 


या विमिश्रैः सर्वेरूपैः स्यात्‌ । सा भण्यते बहुरूपा | 
भवेदासां दोहकोऽन्ते तु । 

रङ्डि(7. ईँ)षा वस्त्वथवा । भवति प्रसिद्धववचरणा ॥ १५॥ 

wal चदौ चरणेषु वदतकम्‌ W १६॥ 

षचौ चतौ स्यातामुपवदनके ॥ १७॥ 

पचलद ( +- ल) चपै (षै) वंस्तुवदनकं कार्पटिकोक्तिषु ॥ १८ tf 
SERRAT चैव वण्ठेनोत्साहादि ( + भि) भुवि । 

बन्दिभिः पठ्यते यद्यत्‌ तत्तद्वदनकं fag: ॥ १९ ॥ 
वदनकप्रभृतेः क्रमयोर्यमकेऽन्तगे मडिला | 

Mag पुनः AN सा स्यादियमडिला ॥ qo "u 
उन्मानकार्थसंबद्धैदोहिकाचैँ: प्रहेलिका । 

हृद्गतारथं्भवेद्वर्णे: शून्येस्तु हृदयालिका ॥ २१ ॥ 

धवलनिभ (भे)न पुमान्वर्ण्यो । यस्मात्तस्माद्धवलम्‌ | 
तदष्टषट्चतुरंह्ि मतम्‌ meigi त्रिचदा: ॥ 
आद्यतृतीये; त्रिचाः। द्वितीयतुर्ये ; चौत्‌ ॥ 
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पञ्चमसप्तमके तु; । षडा(ड)ष्टभे gb चौत्‌ Wi 
धवले छन्दसि षट्चरणे । ज्ञेयौ पादौ । 
प्रथमचतुथी षगणषदगणेः। द्वितीयपञ्चमौ तु चाभ्याम्‌ । 
तृतीयषष्ठे षाभ्यां ष (7. च)गणः। स्याद्य(त्प)गणो वा ॥ २३ N 
चतुरंह्ल धवले स्याताम्‌ RR हिच) मुंखतृतीयौ चरणौ । 
हुँतीप्यी (7. यी) कतुर्यंचरणे । षद्विचकाराद्‌ भो(7. तो) वा दो वा ॥ २४॥ 
अयुजोशचर (+-ण)याः (योः) षचटाः(7. ताः) । युजोः TAY श्रमरे॥ qu n 
मड्यलार्थरचितं यच्छन्दस्तद्वुधै: | xS 
बहुमङगलमा (7. मि--त्या) ख्यातं तत्राद्ययो: i 
क्रमयोः षत्रिचकाराइचाः पञ्चापरयोस्तु | 
चत्वारोष्प्यंह्ययस्तु तान्ता दान्ता वास्य ॥ २६॥ 
उत्साहहेलावदनाडिलाचैरयेद्गीयते मङ्कगलवाचि किंचित्‌ ॥ 
तब्रूपकाणामभिधानपुर्वं । छन्दोविदो मङगलमामनन्ति ॥ २७ U 
ata घवलव्याजात्पुरुष: स्तूयते यदि । 
तद्ृदेव तदानेको धवलोऽप्यभिधीयते ú २८ ॥ 
--उत्साहादिप्रकरणम्‌ || 
ध्रुवोऽन्ताद्योः प्रयोगो$स्याः काव्यसन्धिष्विति ध्रुवा । 
षट्पदी चतुरंहिश्च द्विपदी चेति सा त्रिघा ॥ २९ ॥ 
दशादिकलाः । मुनिदशान्ताः। तृतीयषष्ठक्रमयोर्भवेयुः 11 
षट्पदीयम्‌ । शेषांहिषु तु। सप्ताष्टनवधा मात्राः क्रमेण ॥। ३०॥ 
षट्पदजातौ । मात्रा भवन्ति। सप्त पादचतुष्टये ॥ 
उपजातौ स्युः। मात्रा अष्टौ । अवजातौ नव स्मृताः ॥ ३१॥ 
Www कला: । दशादिभिर्युताः। प्रत्येकमष्टधा भूत्वा ॥ 
षट्पदीं कुर्युः । छन्दःशेखरे। चतुर्विशतिभेदां ध्रुवाम्‌ ॥ ३२॥ 
घत्ता अथवा छडुणिकाः। छन्दोविद्भिः प्रोच्यन्ते । 
यदि (2) पद्यार्धयोः पुरः। मात्राधिको (कौ) तृतीयांह्ली ॥ 
नानाभ्यू ह्यायुधेस्तथा ॥ ३३ ॥ 
चतुःपद्यस्तन्चामानः। प्रथमद्वितीयचतुर्थषष्ठे | 
कला कळास्तृतीयपञ्चमे wa त्रयोदशैव छहुणी dv 
--ट्पदजातिप्रकरणम्‌ ॥ 
अन्तरार्धसमे सर्वसमेति स्त्रि (7. त्रि) श्वतुष्पदी i 
तुल्यौजा तुल्ययुग्मांहिस्तत्रान्तरसमा भवेत्‌ ।। ३५ ॥ 
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ओजे सप्त समेष्टाद्या मात्रा: सप्तदशावधि | 
दशैव स्युः क्रमाद्‌ भेदास्तथां ह्विव्यत्ययादपि U 3% ॥ 


तथाहि-- 
विषमे सप्त । युजि चरणेऽष्टौ au 
कला भवन्ति | चम्पककुसुमे ॥ ३७ ।) 
क्रमव्यत्यये | सुमनोरमा ॥ ३८ H 
आऔ(ओ)जे सप्त । समे चरणे नव ॥ 
लक्षणमिदम्‌ । किल सामुद्र (7. ग)के ॥ ३९॥ 
पादव्यत्यये qeu स्यात्‌ ॥ Yo M 
असमे सप्त । दश मात्रा हिचदै: । 
समे चरणे । मल्हणकस्य मता: Ya 
चरणव्यत्यय: (r. य--त:) । कुञ्जरं वद ॥ YQ ॥ 
विषमे सप्त । युज्येकादश कला: | 
वदन्ति बुधाः । अत्र सुभगविलासे vidi 
चरणविपर्यये सति । मदनातुरः ॥ ४४ u 
सप्त विषमे । द्वादश समे केसरम्‌ ॥ ४५ ॥ 
अस्य चरणव्यत्यये । भ्रमरावली U ४६ H 
सप्तासमे । द्वितीयतुर्ये त्रयोदश । 
लक्षणमिदम्‌ । गदितं रावणमस्तके ।। ४७ ॥ 
चरणविपर्यासतो वद । पडकजश्री: ।। ४८ ॥ 
सप्तायुजोः । समयोवचरणयोदचतुर्देश | 
प्राज्ैरिदम्‌ । सिंहविजुम्भितं निगदितम्‌ ॥ ४९ ॥ 
अस्य चरणे(ण) विपर्यये सति। किडक(डिक)णीं वद ॥ ५० ॥ 
सप्तौजयो: । युजोः पञ्चदश मकरन्दिका ।। ५१ ॥ 
कृतिभिरुक्ता कुङकुमललिता । विपर्ययेण ॥ ५२ ॥ 
अयूजि गिरयः। युग्मे षोडश मधुकरललितम्‌ ॥ ५३ H 
पादव्यत्यये शशिशेखरम्‌ FA जगाद ॥ ५४ ॥ 
अयुजि मुनयः। समेश्त्र चरणे सप्तदश मात्रा: | 
एतल्लक्ष्म । चम्पककुसुमावर्ते प्रकथितम्‌ 11 ५५ H 
लीलालयः पदविपर्यये सति । चतपदैरिति ॥ ५६ ॥ 
मुनिकु (क) लोत्क्रमे भेदा विंशतिद्विप्रकारे ॥ ५७ ॥ 
अष्टौजयोनेवाद्यास्तु युजोः सप्तदशान्तिका: | 
मात्रा: पादविपर्यासादेषाष्टादशधा भवेत्‌ ॥ ५८ u 
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अष्टौ विषमे। नव मात्राः समे । 

चतुष्पदीयम्‌ । मणिरत्नप्रभा ॥ ५९ H 

वद चन्द्रभा(7. हा)सम्‌ । चल (र)नोत्क्रमेण ॥ ६० H 
विषमेष्ष्ट युजि । त्रयो(--)दश कुङकुमतिलके ॥ ६१॥ 
गोरोचना मता । पदव्यत्यये ॥ ६२ H 

अयुजि क्रमेष्ष्ट । युज्येकादश कला: | 

धीरैरभाणि । चम्पककेसरोश्यम्‌ । ६३ H 

कुसुमबाणमिदं स्यात्‌ । waf ou «vou 

ओजेऽष्ट कला: । युजि रवयः क्रीडनकम्‌ ।। ६५ ॥ 
मालतीकुसुमं भवेत्‌ । क्रमोत्कमे सति u ६६॥ 

ओजेऽष्ट युजि तु । बकुलामोदस्त्रयोदश ॥ ६७ ॥ 

नागकेसरं प्रगदितम्‌ । क्रमविपर्यये ॥ ६८ u 

असमेष्ष्ट युजि 31 त्रयो (7. चतुर)दश मन्मथतिलकमिति ॥ ६९॥ 
नवचम्पकमाला भणिता । पादोत्क्रमेण || ७० H 

अयुज्यथ (ष्ट) युजि। पञ्चदश तु मालाविलसितम्‌ ॥ ७१ ॥ 
चरणविपर्यासत: क्रियते । विद्याघरो हि॥ ७२ "u 
अयुजोरष्टौ । पुजोस्तु षोडश पुण्यामलका (7. कम्‌) ॥ ७३॥ 
क्रमव्यत्ययेन कृतं कविना । कुन्जककुसुमम्‌ ॥ ७४ ॥ 
ओजेऽष्ट युजि तु l sas नवकुसुमितपल्लवस्य ।। ७५ 1 
पादविपयेये कुसुमास्तरणम्‌ । पादेऽष्टकले ॥ ७६ ॥ 

त्रिविधैः षट्पदद्विद्विधे (r. षदपतहिचे ) walaa |. कथयाष्टादश || ७७ H 
नवौजयोर्दशाद्यास्तु युजोः सप्तदशावधि | 

विपर्यस्तांहिरेषापि भेदैः षोडशके: स्थिता ॥ ७८ ॥ 

सु(7. स) मलयमारुतो । नवायुजि युजि तु दश ॥ ७९॥ 
मधुकरीसंलाप । इति पादोत्क्रमे ॥ ८० ॥ 

नबौजे समे तु। शिवा मदनावासः॥ ८१॥ 

प्रोक्त (क्तः) सुखावासः। पादविपर्थये n ¿Q n 

असमे नव समे। द्वादश च मडगालिका ॥ ८३॥ 
कुङकुमलेखा गदिता । क्रमव्यत्यये(+न) ॥ ८४॥ 

विषमे नव समे। त्रयोदश साभिसारिका ॥ ८५॥ 
कविनोवतं कुवलयदाम । चलन (रण) व्यत्ययात्‌ ॥ ८६॥ 
ओजे नव समे । चतुर्दश कुसुमनिरन्तरम्‌ ॥ ८७ ॥ 

कलहंसकं बभाण मुनिः । पादविपरयेयात्‌ ॥ ८८ ॥ 
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अयुजोनंव कला: । युजोः पञ्चदश मदनोदकम्‌ ॥ ¿Q ॥ 
मदनोदकचरणव्यत्ययात्‌ । सन्ध्यावली स्यात्‌ ॥ ९० H 
नवौजचरणयो: । समयोः षोडश चन्द्रोद्योतः ॥ ९१ H 
कुञ्जरललितामचकथन्मुनिः । पादव्यत्यये ॥ ९२ ॥ 
नव विषमयो: स्युः। समयो ( +-स्तु) स्त्रयो (7. सप्त) दश दश (- -) रत्नावली ।। ९३ ॥ 

चरणव्यत्यये कुसुमावलीति । षतचपतत्रयैः ॥ ९४॥ | l 
एवं त्रिविधे नवमात्रोत्क्रमे । षोडश विभेदा:॥ ९५ u 

एवं चतुःपञ्चाशद्वस्तुकान्याहुः ii 
दशोजयो: कलाः कार्या युजोरेकादशाधिकाः। 
यावत्सप्तदशात्रापि प्राग्वद्धेदाशचतुदेश ॥ ९६ ॥ 
श्रूवक्रणकमयुजि । दश युजि त्वेकादश ।। ९७ di 
चरणविपर्यासत: । विद्युल्लता मता ॥ ९८ ॥ s 
मुक्ताफलमाला । अयुजि दश समे द्वादश ॥ ९९ H 
“अस्या: पादोत्क्रमेण । पञ्चाननललिता ॥ १०० ll 
कोकिलावली स्यात्‌ । अयुजि दश समे त्रयोदश ॥ १०१ ॥ 
मरकतमाला भण्यते । चलन (7. रण) विपर्ययतः ॥ १०२ H 
मधुकरवृन्दं भण । विषमे दश समे चतुर्दश ॥ १०३ H ` 
भवेदभिनववसन्तश्री: । चरणविपर्ययतः ॥ १०४ ॥ 
स्यात्केतककुसुमम्‌ । विषमयोर्देश पञ्चदश युजोः GG १०५॥ 
पदव्यत्ययेन मनोहरम्‌ । विद्वाद्भिभेणितम्‌ ॥ १०६ ॥ 
नवविद्युन्माला | विषमे दश युजि षोडश मात्रा:॥ १०७॥ 
आक्षिप्तिका ध्रुवा गीतिस्मिन्‌(?) । पादविपर्येयेण ॥ १०८ ॥ 
त्रिवळीतरङगकम्‌ । विषमे दश मात्रा युजि सप्तद ॥ १०९॥ 
विपर्यये सति किंनरळीलेति । षप (च) द्विपद्विप (च) दैः ॥ ११० ॥ 
त्रिविधदशकले पादे भवेयुः॥ प्रभेदादचतुर्देश ॥ १११॥ 
एकादशौजयोर्मात्रा द्वादशाद्यास्तु युग्मयोः । 
आसप्तदशकाङद्भेदाद्‌ द्वादशांहिविपर्ययात्‌ ॥ ११२ ॥ 
यद्येकादशौजे । द्वादश युज्यरविन्दम्‌ ॥ ११३॥ 
मकरध्वजहासा (7. सः) । चरणव्यत्यये स्यात्‌ ॥ ११४॥ 
अयुजि शिवास्त्रयोदश । युजि विश्नमविलसितमुखम्‌ ॥ ११५॥ 
पादव्यत्यसतो ब्रूहि । कुसुम (7. मा)म्‌(-)कुलमधुकरम्‌ n ११६॥ 
युजि (7. अयुजि) शिवकला युजि ar(r. च) । मनवो नवपुष्पान्विकेति॥ tton 
अस्याश्चरणविपर्ययेण । भ्रमरविलासमुक्तम्‌ ॥ ११८॥ 
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युजि पञ्चदश विषमे। शिवा (वाः) किनरमधुरविलास:॥ ११९ ॥। 
मदनविलासोऽयं कथ्यते । चलन (7. रण) विपर्यये सति ॥ १२० l 
ओजे waa: । युजि षोडश विद्याधरललिता ॥ १२१ ॥ 
व्यत्ययेन विद्याघरहास- | इछन्दोविद्धिरभाणि ॥ १२२ ॥ 


एकादश विष(+-म)योः। सारछगो युजोः कलाः सप्तदश ॥ १२३ H 


कुसुमायुधशेखरो विपर्यये । चपददपचद्विचतेः | 


त्रिविधकाददमात्रे पादे हि। भेदा द्वादशोक्ता: ॥ १२४॥ 
मात्रास्त्रयोदशाद्या: स्युर्युजोः सप्तदशावधि | 
ओजयोरद्वादशैवेयं दशधांह्लिविपर्ययात्‌ ॥ १२५ u 
द्वादशौजे त्रयोदश । कामिनीहासो विषमे ॥ १२६॥ 
अस्य चलन (7. रण) विपर्ययेण | भवतीहोपदोहकः $360 
ओजे द्वादश समे च। त्रयो(7. चतुर्‌) दशावदोहकमिह ॥ १२८ i 
अवदोहकपादोत्क्रमे (+ ण) । दोहको fame: (aT) ॥ १२९॥। 
ओजे द्वादश समे$थ । पञ्चदश ताः प्रेमविलासः॥ १३० n 
अस्य पादविपर्यये कृते । प्रोक्ता चन्द्रलेखिका ॥ १३१ ॥ 
असमे द्वादश मात्राः। युग्मे षोडश काञ्चनमाला ॥ १३२॥ 
काञ्चनमाछापादोत्क्रमेण । सुतालिङगनकं भवेत्‌ ॥ १३३ ॥ 
ओजो (7. जे) द्वादश मात्रा: । समे सप्तदश जलधरविलसिता ॥ १३४॥ 
चलन (7. रण) विपर्यये कृते प्राज्ञै। रभाणि कङकेल्लिलतेति ॥ १३५॥ 
त्रिचषचदद्विपदचपति । चतुविंधार्ककलसदे दशधेति ॥ १३६ N 
त्रयोदशौजयोर्मात्रा युजोः सप्तदशान्तिकाः । 
चतुरदेशादिकाः शेषाः पादव्यत्ययतोऽष्टधा || १३७॥ 
अभिनवमृगाङकलेखा तु । त्रयोदशायूजि युजि मनवः॥ AC ॥ 
कुसुमितकेतकीहस्तः । अस्य पादविपर्येयेण ॥ १३९ l 
्रयोदशौजे पञ्चदश । युजि सहकारकुसुममञ्जरी ॥ १४० ॥ 
अनयोक्चरणयोविपर्यये । कुञ्जरविलसितं कथितम्‌ u १४१॥ 
कामिनीक्रीडनकमयुजि । कलास्त्रयोदश युजि षोडश चेत्‌ ॥ १४२ u 
विद्वऱ्हिरकारि राजहंसः । व्यत्ययेऽनयोः पादयोः $Y3 ॥ 
ओजे त्रयोदश मुनिदश। समे कामिनीकङकन (ण) हस्तक: 11 १४४॥ 
विपर्यये पल्लवच्छाया भवेत्‌ । द्विपतद्विचपषचतैरिति । 
त्रिविधत्रयोदशमात्रपादेऽत्र । कथिता अष्टौ प्रभेदाः ti १४५ N 
चतुर्देशौजयोर्मात्रा युजोः पञ्चदशाधिकाः | 
आ ( +सप्त) दशकाऽत्र (7. त्‌) षोढा भवेत्पादविपर्ययात्‌ ॥ १४६ n 


यथा :— 
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ओजयोरचतुर्देश युजोस्तु । पञ्चदश मुखपालनतिलकः ।। १४७ H 
पदयोरनयोर्व्यत्यये सति । कृतिभिरभाण्यनडगलता ॥ १४८ u 
असमयोश्चतुर्दश समयो:। Visa मात्रा वसन्तलेखा ।। १४९ H 
मन्मथविलसितं «qu: कथितम्‌ । पादविपर्येयेण कृत्वा ॥ १५० di 
मधुरालापिन्या हस्त: । विषमे चतुर्दश समे सप्तदश ॥ १५१ H 
ओल्हणकं वारझगडी वा । चरणविपर्यये कृते सति ॥ 
भेदाः षट्‌ चतुदेशकलाक्रमे । द्विविधे षद्विचि त्रिचदि श(ध्चे)ति॥ १५२॥ 
ओजे पञ्चदशैव स्युर्युग्मयोः षोडशादिकाः | 
मात्राः सप्तदशान्ताः ( + स्यात्‌) प्राग्वद्भेदचतुष्टयम्‌ ॥ १५३ H 
युग्मयोः पञ्चदश कलास्तु । समयोः षोडश पङक्तिर्भणिता ॥ १५४ ॥। 
चरडन (7. रण) विपर्ययेण कथिता । कज्जळरेखा च्छन्द:शेखरे ॥ १५५ ॥ 
कुसुमात्परं लतागृहं स्याद्‌ । विषमे पञ्चदश समे सप्तदश ॥ १५६ ॥ 
पदविपर्यकृतं किलकिंचितम्‌ । त्रिचगणतगणैरथवा त्रिपैर्ग (7. पग) णैः ॥ १५७॥ 
पञ्चदशमात्रपादे द्विभेदे । भेदचतुष्टयमिह वद हन्त ॥ १५८॥ - 
षोडशैवायुजोर्मात्रा युजोः सप्तदशैव तु । 
पादव्यत्ययसंयुक्ता द्विधैषापि भुवि ध्रुवा ॥ १५९॥ 
षोडशैव कला विषमे क्रमे। सप्तदशैव समे रत्नमाला ॥ १६० gi 
शशिविम्बमुत्क्रमे षोडशकले । षद्विचदचतुशचेद्विविधपदे ॥ 
भेदी द्वौ षढ्विचतैस्तु (स्त्रि) चपैश्च । द्विविधसप्तदशमात्रः पादः॥ १६१॥ 
एवं दशोत्तरशतं ललिताभिधानं- 
भेदैरिहान्तरसमार्धसमाऽपि TET | 
किं तु द्वितीयचरणः प्रथमेन तुल्य 
्तर्यस्तृतीयसदुश्ोऽधसमासु कार्यः ॥ १६२ ॥ 


किव कन्नकलिंग परिज्जिया | ठिय नरवइ माणविवज्जिया ॥ 
न उ कोइ अहिठुइ भणियवहे। कहि वइरि जयदु (ह)हो कन्नवहे ॥ १६३॥ 
इत्यादि | 


आसां चतुष्पदीनां द्वित्रिचतुर्भिलंक्षणे: एकत्र मिश्रितैः संकीर्णमिष्यते | यथा-- 


वायाला फलूसा विन्धणी (7. णा) । गुणहिं विमुक्का प्राणहर ॥ 

जिम सज्जण दुज्जण जण उरे। तिव पर(स)र न लहन्ति सर॥ १६४॥ 
. इत्यादि । 

सवेस्तुल्यकले: । पारदैः सर्वसमा ॥ 

दशमात्राभिइचौद्‌ । शशाङकवदनायाम्‌ ॥ १६५ u 
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मारकृतौजे$न्य (7. प)दा: । युग्मचरणे द्विचताः । १६६ N 
षचदैस्त्रिचकारेर्वा । महानुभावां वदन्ति ॥ १६७ ॥ 
अप्सरोविलसितं भवेत्‌ । षचतैद्विंच( + प) गर्णस्तु वा १६८ ॥ 
स्युगेन्धोदकधारायाम्‌ । पढिचकारास्त्रिचदा वा ॥ १६९ H 

त्रिचताः पारणकेऽथ षचपाः ।। १७० di 

षोडशमात्र (7. 4) पादाकुलकम्‌ ॥ १७१॥ 

संकुलकं भवेत्‌ षचगणव (r. च)दै: ॥ १७२ N 

चगणचतुष्के सति पद्धडिका ॥ १७३ ॥ 
त्रिचगणपगणैः षचगणचतैर्वा । रगडाध्ुवकं सप्तदशमात्रम्‌ ॥ १७४॥ 
सर्वंसमा दशघेैषा कथिता । चतुष्पदी प्रकरणं समाप्तमिति ॥ १७५॥ 
यस्यास्तुल्यकलो पादौ द्वावेव द्विपदी सा स्यात्‌ ॥ 
तत्राष्टाविंशतिकलौ पादी सप्तचौ लये स्त: ॥ १७६ H 
दशाङ्ग (ष्ट) विच्छिन्नं दशविश्रान्तं भवति श्रमरपदम्‌ || १७७॥ 
उपश्रमरपदेऽत्र दशवसुविरते षचपचदै (7. षपञ्चचदैः) क्रमौ ॥ १७८॥ 
एकोनविंशति (r. त्रिंशन्‌ ) मात्रां (त्रं) गरुडपदं चाः षट्‌ पो मुनौ ॥ १७९॥ 
आदौ गणः सप्तमस्तगणः उपगरुडपर्द कथयन्ति ॥ १८० ॥ 
त्रिंशन्मात्राभिः सार्धसप्तचौ चरणौ स्तो गीतिसमौ ॥ १८१॥ 
हरिणीकुलमिह aaa हरिणीपदमिति रविवसुदशविरतम्‌ ॥ १८२॥ 
पञ्चषकारयृतं स्याद्‌ भ्रमररुतं दशवसुनिधनश्रान्तम्‌ ॥ १८३ ॥ 
एकत्रिंशन्मात्रौ चनो (रणौ) षचतुष्कचतैः कमलाकरे O १८४॥ 
या सप्तचकारा निधनतकारा सा कुङकुमतिलकावली ॥ १८५॥ 


द्वादशाहि (1. ष्ट) विच्छिन्ना रत्नकण्ठिका ; पा(षा)द्या पान्ता शिखा ॥ १८६॥ 


द्वात्रिंशन्मात्रौ स्कन्धकसमके पादौ वसुचेर्दिगहि (1. ष्ट) च्छिदि u १८७॥ 
मौक्तिकदामाकारि च्छन्दोर्विद्भिः सूर्याष्टकं विरामम्‌ ।। १८८॥ 
चतुर्देशाङग (7. ष्ट) दशविरामं कुशलंगंदितं नवकदलीपत्रम्‌ 0 १८९ N 
quera त्रयेपि गान्ते सिं(7. चे) तन्नामानि स्त्रीलिङगे स्युः it १९० ॥ 
आयामके त्रयस्त्रंशन्मात्रौ पादौ सप्तचो (चौ) पगणान्तौ Uu १९१॥ 
दशवसुतिथिविरतं कथयन्ति बुधाइछन्दसि काञ्चीदामकं तत्‌ ॥ १९२ ॥ 
मन्वष्टशम्भुविश्रान्तं निपुणैः कथितं चूडामणिमे (7. tja तत्‌ ॥ १९३॥ 
द्वादशवसुविच्छिन्नं त्रयोदशविरति कथितं रसनादामकम्‌ ॥ १९४॥ 
चत्वार्येतानि षगणप्रमुखानि लघुगुवेन्तानि वदेदुपात्‌ ॥ १९५॥ 
अष्टचगणेः: सगुर्वन्तैः स्वपनके चतुस्त्रिंशन्मात्री पादौ ॥ १९६ ॥ 
द्वितीयतु्यौ षौ कुमुदे भवतो दशवसुषोडशविच्छेदयुते ú १९७ ॥ 
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सुर्याष्टविरतियुक्ते चगणा अष्टौ सार्धा भुजडगवित्रान्ते ॥ १९८ u 
इदमपि भाराक्रान्तं Ra मुखत्रयौ यदि षौ भवत: || १९९ ॥ 
अध्यधंचाष्टकं गदितं तारा ध्रुवके मन्वष्टाकंविरामे ।। Yoo ll 
मनु दिग्गजसूर्येविरामं पवनध्रुवकं प्रथमषष्ठषट्कलकम्‌ || २०१ ॥ 
सार्धाष्टचं कलेभविरामं नवरङगकमिति विचक्षणैः कथितम्‌ i २०२ H 
त्रिषकारादि चतुश्चगणाङकं स्वविरासनमिह पोडशेभदशयति || २०३ ॥ 
षोडशकाष्ठागजदशविरतं सप्तचकारं षप्तमं (7. गणा --न्तं) सुभगम्‌ u २०४॥ 
कदोट्टमष्टचतगणान्तं पञ्चत्रिंशन्मात्रं गदितं qe २०५ ॥ a 
षकारद्यार्य दशवसुविरतं अमरद्रुतमिर्द गदितं कविना Qos H 
सूर्याष्टतिथिविरामं saag: प्रगदितमिदं सुरक्रीडितम्‌ ॥ २०७॥ 
मन्वष्टनिधनविच्छिन्नं कुशलंगंदितं जगति सिंहविक्रान्तम्‌ u २०८ d 
षोडशविषधररुद्रविरामं कुशलैरभाषि कुडकुमकेशरमिदम्‌ || २०९ ॥ 
षट्त्रिंशन्मात्रौ पादौ नवचगणेर्बालभुजंगमपठितौ ललितौ ॥ २१० ॥ 
सूर्याष्टकलाविरतं चातुरोवादीत्‌ (? ) त्रिषकाराद्य (दयु) पगन्धर्व भुवि ॥ २११ 1 
चतुदेशसंख्यया विरतं दिग्गजे तथा प्राजञरगीतं संगीतम्‌ ॥ २१२ ॥ 
पोडशकाष्ठागजविश्रान्तं कृतमुपगीतं छन्दःशास्त्रविदर्धैः 11 २१३ n 
अष्टाभिश्चगणैः पगणान्तँः सप्तत्रिंशन्मात्रौ पादौ गुन्दलो ॥ २१४ ॥ 
धर्मकिरणविश्वान्तम्‌ दिग्‌ ( गज) विरतं umi जञेयं रथ्यावर्णकम्‌ ॥ २१५॥ 
चतुदेशसंख्यया छिन्ना वसुविश्रान्ता पञ्चदशविरामा चच्चरी ॥ २१६॥ 
कलाविषधरनिघनविश्रान्तं कथितमभिनवं सप्तमे षगणे चपलम्‌ ॥ २१७॥। 
अष्टात्रिशन्मात्राभि: aña: पादी मन्विभस्थिति दीर्घकम्‌ ॥ २१८॥ 
कलकण्ठीरुतं षप्रथमं ; द्विषा(ष + का) रपूर्वं शतपत्रं कथितं मुनिना ॥ २१९ ú 
यत्षोडशाष्टचतुर्द शच्छिन्नं सिंहपदं, सप्तमे पकारे त्वमृतम्‌ ॥ २२०॥ 
चत्वारिंशन्मात्नायामेकोनायां निष्णातोऽकार्षीदतिदीर्घकम्‌ ॥ 
नवसंख्यचकारँस्तान्तैमेनुविश्रान्तं वसुविच्छिन्नं सप्तदशविरामम्‌ ॥ २२१ ॥ 
मन्विभसप्तदशविरामा द्विषकाराद्या पूर्वोक्तमपि मत्तमातङगिका Ó २२२ Uu 
चत्वारिंशन्मात्रावेकद्वयधिको वा पादी मालाध्रुवके जाय (ये)ते॥ २२३॥ 
ह्यतः परं सूरयो yaar न योजयन्ति द्विपदीप्रकरणमिदं समाप्तम्‌ ॥ 
द्विपदी ध्रुवाणां षष्टिः ॥ २२४॥ 


विज्ञप्तिसंविधानकमङगलसिंहावलोकितार्थपु | 

Hat बुघैविधेयं तदूर्ध्वः (7. ध्वं +तो) द्विपदिकाः सर्वाः ॥ २२५ ॥ 
पादद्वयसंयुक्ता एकानेकाक्षरान्तकृतयमकाः ॥ 
चतुरादिकलासत्रंदात््ान्ताः सन्ति feres: ॥ २२६ ॥ 
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चः स्याद्विजया ॥ २२७॥ पो भवेद्रेवका ॥ २२८ ॥ स्याद्‌ द्विपदी गणा इचे (षेण) ॥ २२९ II 
चतौ भवतः सच (स्वर) द्विपदी ॥ २३० ॥ पगणदगणौ भवतोऽप्सराः ॥ २३१ ॥ अष्टकलाभिर्वसुद्ि- 
पदिका ॥ २३२॥ चौ मकरभुजा।॥ २३३॥ पतविभूषिता मदनविलसिता ॥ २३४ ॥ 
चगणष (प) गणाभ्यां किल जंभिष्टिका u २२५ ॥ पचाभ्यां लवली ॥ २३६ l 

द्विपदीप्रकरणम्‌ । इत्यादि epum fier प्राज्ञैः ॥ २३७ ॥ 
यस्यासीत्प्रपितामहो यस इति श्रीलाहटस्त्वार्यक- 
स्तातष्ठक्कुरदुहृकः स॒ जननी श्रीनागदेवी स्वयम्‌ | 
स श्रीमानिह राजशेखरकवि: श्रीभोजदेवप्रियं 
छन्दःशेखरमाहंतोऽप्यरचयतत्रीत्यै स भूयात्सताम्‌ ॥ २३८ Ui 

इति राजशेखरकृते छन्दःशेखरे शीषेकोत्साहादिषटचतुद्विपदी ध्रुवकाणि पञ्चमोध्यायः ॥ 

इत्याहंतश्रीराजशेखरकृतं छन्दःशेखरं नाम छन्दःशास्त्रं परिसमाप्तमिति i संवत्‌ ११७९ 
ज्येष्ठशुदि ५ शुक्रे अद्येह श्रीचित्रकूटमहादुगे प्राक्ृतच्छन्द लिखितमिति ॥ 


PRAKRTA AND APABHRAMŠA METRES 
(Classified List and Alphabetical Index) 
By H. D. VELANKAR 


So far, only a few important works on Prākrta and Apabhramáa metres have 
been brought to light. In an approximate chronological order, they are as follows :— 
(1) Virahünka's Vrttajātisamuccaya (VJS.), published at Journal BBRAS., 1929, 
1932; (2) Nanditādhya's Gāthālaksaņa (N.) published at Annals BORI., 1933; 
(3) Svayambhúchandas (SB.) of Svayambhū, published at Journal BBRAS,, 
1935 (Chs. 1-3) and at Bombay University Journal, Nov. 1935 (Chs. 4-8); (4) Rája- 
$ekhara's Chandaséekhara (R.) published in the foregoing pages; (5) Hemacandra’s 
Chandonušāsana, Chs. IV-VII, (H.) published at Journal BBRAS., 1043-44; (6) 
Kavidarpana (KD.) of an unknown author, published at Annals BORI., 1935; 
(7) Prākrta Paingalam (PP.) ascribed to Pingala, published at Calcutta in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series, 1902; and (8) Ratnasekhara's Chandahkoša (CK.), pub- 
lished in the Bombay University Journal, Nov. 1933. All excepting No. (7) are 
edited by the present writer. The references in the List and the Index are to these 
editions. In this List I have included all Prākrta and Apabhraméa metres found in 
the abovementioned works. 'The few metres defined and illustrated in Prākrta, 
by Bharata in the Nātya$āstra, Ch. 32, ds also some Varna Vrttas which are adopted 
by the Apabhraméa poets (with their peculiar practice of using two short for any 
one long letter) are dropped out from this List. They will have their legitimate 
place in a List of the Aksara-Gana Vrttas. 

In the List the metres are arranged in the ascending order of the Mātrās which 
each line contains; in the case of the Ardhasama metres, the ascending order of 
the Mitras in the first line is followed, the Mātrās of both the lines forming a half 
being given. The number of Mātrās in all the lines of the Visama metres is also 
shown. 

'The first figure in the List refers to the serial number; then follow in order 
the name, the italicized figure or figures representing the number of Mātrās in a 
line or lines, the Mátra Ganas into which the line is divided (when the same Gana is 
repeated several times, it is shown by means of the multiplicator) along with the 
italicized figures showing the Yati, both being put within brackets, and lastly the 
references arranged in an alphabetical order. Short and long letters are shown by 
the older signs, viz. I and S. Only rarely have I used the letters Ja, Bha, Ma, Ya, Ra 
and Sa representing the Aksara Gaņas of the Varna Vrttas, to show the restrictions 
&bout short and long letters. When the restrictions are too many to be shown 
briefly, I have added notes at the end and indicated this by an asterisk (*). Ihave 
described most of the metres in two articles on Apabhramá Metres at BUJ., Nov 
1933, Nov. 1936 


The List is divided into 12 sections: I. समद्विपदी 99; II. विषमद्विपदी 26; 
HI. समचतुष्पदी 197; IV. अधंसमचतुष्पदी 139; V. विषमचतुष्पदी 3; VI. पञ्चपदी 16; 
VIL षट्पदी 36; VIII. अष्टपदी 3; IX. fas 21; X. त्रिभङगी 6; XI. चतुर्भेङगी 1; 
XII. पञ्चभडगी 1 = 548 in all. 


In the Alphabetical Index the first figure refers to the section and the second to 
the serial number under the section. 
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विजया 

रेवका 

गणद्विपदी . . 
स्वरद्विपदी . . 
अप्सरा .. 
वसुद्विपदी . . 
करिमकरभुजा 
चन्द्रलेखा . . 
मदनविलसिता 


मलयविकसिता 
जंभेदिका . . 
लवली .. 
अमरपुरसुन्दरी 
काञ्चनलेखा 
चारु Z 
पुष्पमाला . . 
विच्छित्ति . . 
उत्फुल्लक . . 
हिपथक .. 
उपगीति *, . 


कुडकुम (उल्लाल) 
कर्पूर (उल्लाल) 


ल्य 
अमरपद 


उपभ्रमरपद 


उपस्कन्धक* 
गरुडपद 
उपगरुडपद . . 
हरिणीकुल . , 


H. D. Velankar [I. 1—29 


A. CLASSIFIDD LIST 


I. aña 


4. H., VII, 58; R., V, 227; SB., VII, 3. 

5. H., VII, 59; R., V, 223; SB., VII, 4. 

6. H., VII, 60; R., V, 229; SB., VII, 5. 

7 (4,3). H., VII, 61; R., V, 230; SB., VII, 6. 

7 (6,2). H., VII, 62; R., V, 231; SB., VII, 7. 

8. H., VII, 63; R., V, 232. 

8 (4,4). H., VIT, 64; R., V, 233; SB., VII, 9. 

8 (4, 1, 2, 1). H., VII, 65. 

8 (5, 3). H., VII, 66; R., V, 234. 
= मङगलावती SB., VII, 8. 

& (6, 2). 58., VII, 10. 

9 (4,5). H., VII, 67; R., V, 235; SB., VII, 11. 

9 (5, 4). H., VII, 68; R., V, 236. 

10 (7, 2,1). H., VII, 69. 

10 (6, 4). H.; VIT, 70. 

10 (6,5). H., VIT, 71. 

12 (3, 6,3). H., VII, 72. 

22 (2, 4x5 जगण is to be avoided). VJS., IV, 91. 

24 (4x5, SS). VJS., IV, 63. 

26 (4x3,S, 4x2, 88). VJS.,1V,27. See दोहक. 

27 (12, 15). CK., 69; KD., II, 9; VJS., IV, 14. 
>-गाथ N., 64; PP. I, 52. 

27 (15, 12). KD., IT, 2-3; H., VII, 2. 

28 (15, 13). CK., 12; 29; KD., II, 2-3; H., VII, 2; 
PP., 118. 

28 (4x7). H., VII, 4; R., V, 176; SB., VI, 163. 

28 (4x7; 10, 8, 10). H., VII, 5; R., V, 177; SB., 
VI, 164. 

28 (6, 4x5, 2; 10, 8, 10). H., VII, 6; R., V, 178; 
S.B., VI, 165. 

29 (12, 17). H., IV, 6; KD. II, 9. 

29 (4x6, 5). H., VIE, 7; R., V, 179; SB., VI, 166. 

29 (6, 4x5,3). H., VII, 8; R., V, 180; SB., VI, 167. 

30 (4x7, 2; 12, 8, 10). H., VII, 9; R., V, 182, SB., 
VI, 169. 


=ललतक SB., VIL, 12. 


I. 30—56] 


30 


31 


82 


33 
34 
35 


36 


37 
38 


गीति * 
गीतिसम .. 


WHO .. 


हरिणीपद .. 
कमलाकर . . 


कुङकुमतिलकावली 


रत्नकण्ठिका 


शिखा 

छड्डणिका . . 
रिपुच्छन्दस्‌ * 
ललिता * , . 
घत्ता .. 
घत्तानन्द . . 
भद्रिका * . . 
स्कन्धक * . , 


स्कन्धकसम 


स्कन्धकसमा 
मौक्तिकदाम 


मौक्तिकदाम्ती 
नवकदलीपत्र 


नवकदलीपत्रा 
आयामक . . 
उपायामक . . 
काञ्चीदाम 


उपकाञ्चीदाम 
रसनादाम . . 


उपरसनादाम 
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30 (12, 18). CK., 68; KD., गा, 9; = उद्गाश N., 64; 
PP., 1, 68. 

30 (12, 18; 10, 8, 12). 
VI, 168. 

30 (6x5; 10, 6, 12). 
VI, 170. 

30 (6,4x6). 


H., VII, 10; R., V, 181; SB., 


H., VII, 11; R., V, 183; SB., 


H., VIT, 12; R., V, 182. 

3/ (6264, 4, 3). H., VII, 13; R., V, 184; SB., VI, 170. 

31 (4x7, 3). EL, VII, 14; R., V, 185; SB., VI, 172. 

31 (4x7, 3; 12,8, 11). H. शा, 15; R., V, 186; SB., 
VI, 173. 

31 (6, 4x5,5; 12, 8, 11). 

31 (4x7, 3; 10, 8, 13). 

31 (12, 19). H. IV, 1; KD., II, 10. 

31 (13, 15). H., IV, 2; KD, IT, 10. 

31 (10, 8, 13). PP. I, 99. 

31 (10, 7, 14). PP. I, 102. 

2 (13, 19). H., IV, 3; KD, II, 10. 
2 (12, 20). H., IV, 5; KD., II, 9; N. 65; PP., 1, 73; 
VJS., IV, 9. 
22 (4x8; 10, 8). 
174. 

32 (6, 4x6, 2; 10, 8). 

32 (4x8; 12, 8, 12). 
188; SB., VI, 175. 

32 (6, 4x6, 2; 12, 8, 12). 

32 (4x8; 14, 8, 10). 
176. 

32 (6, 4x 0, 2; 14, 8, 10). 

33 (4x7, 5). H., VII, 22; R., V, 191; SB., VI, 178. 

33 (6,4x6,2). H., VII, 26; R., V, 195; SB., VII, 182. 

33 (4x7, 5; 10, 8, 15). H., VII, 23; R., V, 192; 
SB., VI, 179. 

33 (6, 4x 6, 3; 10, 8, 15). 
SB., VI, 182. 

33 (4x7, 5; 12, 8, 13). 
S.B., VI, 180. 

33 (6, 4x6, 3; 72, 8, 13). 
SB., VI, 182. 


H., VII, 16; R., V, 186. 
H., VII, 17. 


3 
3 
H., VII, 18; R., V, 187; SB., VI, 


H., VIT, 21; R., V, 190. 
H. VII, 19; KD, II, 3; R, V, 


H., VII, 21; R., V, 190. 
H., VIL, 20; R., V, 189; SB., VI, 


H. VII, 21; R., V, 190. 


H., VII, 26; R., V, 195; 
H., VII, 24; R., V, 194; 


H., VIT, 26; R., V, 195; 


60 


चूडामणि . . 
उपचूडामणि 
स्वप्नक .. 
अप्सर:कुसुम 


भुजङगवित्रान्त 


ताराध्रुवक . . 


626 ताराध्रुवक. . 


नवरङगक . . 
पवनध्रुवक , . 


स्थविरासनक 
सुभग .. 
कुमुद bas 


67a कुमुद 


भारात्रान्त . . 
तीर्थानन .. 
भ्रमरद्रुत .. 


सुरक्रीडित . . 


सिंहविक्रान्त 
कुडकुमकेसर 


736 प्रसृता 


बालभुजंगमललित 
उपगन्धवं . 
संगीत 


उपसंगीत . . 


गोन्दल 
रथ्यावर्णक . . 


चच्चरी 


2D 
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33 (4x7, 5; 14, 8, 11). H., VII, 26; R., V, 193; 
SB., VI, 181. 

33 (6, 4x6, 3; 14, 8, 11). H., VII, 26; R., V, 195; 
SB., VI, 182. 

34 (4268, 2). H., VII, 27; R., V, 196; SB., VI, 183. 

34 (4x8, 2; 10, 8, 16). SB., VI, 184. 

84 (4x8, 2; 12, 8, 14). H., VII, 28; R., V, 198; 
SB., VI, 185. 

34 (4x8, 2; 14, 8, 12). H., VII, 29; R., V, 200. 

34 (6, 4x2, 6, 4x3, 2; 14, 8, 12). SB., VI, 186. 

34 (4x8, 2; 16, 8, 10). H., VII, 30; R., V, 202; 
SB., VI, 187. 

34 (6, 4x4, 6, 4, 2; 14, 8, 12). H., VII, 33; R, V, 
201; SB., VI, 186. 

34 (6X3, 4x4; 16, 5, 10). H., VII, 31; R., V, 203. 

34 (4x7, 6; 16, 8, 10). H., VII, 32; R., V, 204. 

84 (6, 4x2, 6, 4x3, 2; 10, 8, 16). H., VII, 34. 

34 (4, 6, 4, 6, 4x3, 2; 10,8, 16). R., V, 197. 

34 (6, 4x2, 6, 4x3, 2; 12, 8, 14). H., VII, 35; 
R., V, 199. 

35 (4x8,3). SB. VII, 188; = ag H., VII, 36; 
R., V, 205. 

35 (0x2, 4x5, 3; 10, 8, 72). H., VII, 37; R., V, 206; 
SB., VI, 190. 

35 (0x2, 4x5, 3; 12, 8, 15). H., VII, 38; R., V, 207; 
SB., VI, 191. 

35 (6x2, 4x5, 3; 14, 8, 13). H., VIT, 39; R., V, 208. 

35 (6x2, 4x5, 3; 16,8, 11), H., VIL, 40; R., V, 209. 

35 (10, 4, ar, 4, ज, 4, य) VJS., IV, 92. 

36 (4x9). H., VII, 41; R., V, 210. 

36 (6x3, 4x4, 2; 12, 8, 16). H., VII, 42; R. V, 211. 

36 (6x3, 4x4,2; 14, 8, 14). H., VIL, 43; R., V, 212; 
SB., VI, 192. 

36 (6x3, 4x4, 2; 16, 8, 12). H., VII, 44; R., V, 213; 
SB., VI, 193. 

37 (4x8, 5). H., VII, 45; R., V, 214; SB., VI, 194. 

37 (6, 4x 7, 3; 12, 8, 17). H. VII, 46; R., V, 215; 
SB., VI, 195. 

87 (6, 4x7, 3; 14, 8, 15). 
SB., VI, 196. 


H., VII, 47; R., V, 216; 


I. 81—II. 9] 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


96 


e 


a 


अभिनव 
चपल 
चपल 
झुल्लणा 
अमृत 


सिंहपद 

qum .. e 
कलकण्ठीरुत 

शतपत्र 

अतिदीर्घक . . 
मत्तमातङगविजुम्भित 


माला ध्रुवक , 
माला ध्रुवक 2 
खञ्जा .. 

माला ध्रुवक 

विशाला * 


उद्गीति * 


शिखा 

उत्स्कन्धक . . EN 

गाथा * (पथ्या, विपुला. . 
and चपला) 

संकौर्णस्कन्धक 


अवस्कन्धक 
संकीर्णस्कन्धक 


जातीफल . . 
गाथ 
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37 (6, 4x 7, 3; 16, 8, 13). H., VII, 48; SB., VI, 197. 

37 (4x6, 6, 4, 3; 16, 8, 13). H., VII, 49; R., V, 217. 

37 (6, 4x7, 3; 16, 8, 13). SB., VI, 197. 

37 (10, 10, 17). PP., I, 156. 

38 (4x6, 6, 4x2). H., VII, 50; R., V, 220; SB., VI, 
200. 

38 (4x9, 2; 16, 8, 14). H., VII, 51; R., V, 220; 
SB., VI, 200. 

38 (4x9, 2; 14, 8, 16). H., VII, 52; R., V, 218; 
= रतिरमणप्रिय SB., VI, 198. 

88 (6, 4x8; 7४, 8, 16). H., VII, 53; R., V, 219; 
SB., VI, 199. 

38 (6x2,4x6,2; 14, 8, 10). H., VII, 64; R., V, 220; 
SB., VI, 199. 

39 (4x9, 3; 14, 8, 16). H., VII, 55; R., V, 221; 
SB., VI, 201. 

39 (6x2, 4x6, 3; 14, 6, 16). H., VII, 56; = मत्त- 
mas SB., VI, 202; मत्तमार्ताङ्गेका R., V, 222. 

40. H., VII, 57; R., V, 223; SB., VI, 203. 

41, H., VII, 57; R., V, 223; SB., VI, 203. 

41 (4x9, र). PP., I, 158. 

42. EL, VII, 57; R., V, 223; SB., VI, 203. 

46 (4x11). VJS., IV, 90. 


II. विप्रमद्रिपदी 


27-30. ASK. Motre: KD., II, 10; N., 27; = विगाथा 
CK., 67; N., 64; PP., I, 66. 

28-32. PP., I, 161-162. 

29-32. H.,IV, 7; KD., II, 9 Com. 

30-27. CK., 51-61; KD, II, 4-5; N., 6ff.; PP., I, 
BAIT. ; VJS., II, 2-8. 

30-32. H., IV, 9; KD., II, 9 Com.; = गाथिनी CK., 
70; N., 65; PP, I, 70. 

32-29. H.,IV, 8; KD., II, 9 Com. 

32-30. H.,IV,9; KD., II, 9 Com.; = सिंहिनी PP., I, 
10. 

34-27. H.,IV, 10; KD., II, 11 Com. 

38-27. H., IV, 11; KD., II, 12. 


20 
10 


11 
12 


दाम 
माला * 
उद्गाथ 


126 समशीर्षक . . 


13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
28 


13 


उद्दाम 
विगाथ 
विदाम 
अवगाथ 
अवदाम 
संगाथ 
संदाम 
उपगाथ 
उपदाम 
गाथिनी .. 
दामिनी ,. 
मालागाथ . . 
मालादाम . . 


विजयक 
मधुभार 
CES 
अवलम्वक . . 
एकावली . . 
दीपक 
शशिवदना . . 
आभीर 
मारकृति1 . . 


रवता 
मतोवती 
महानुभावा 


प्रगीता .. 


1R. and SB. lay down 4, 5, 2 for odd 
optional for all lines. 
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42-27. 
PP., I, 164. 


(55, 63, 71, ctc.)-27. 


62-27. 
66-27. 
70—27. 
7४-27. 
76-27. 
82-27, 
86—27. 
90-27. 
94 (102, 110, ctc.)-27. 
98 (106, 112, etc.)-27. 


IIL समचतुप्पढी 


$. CK. 19. 
& (4, 3). PD. I, 178. 
9 (5, 4). 
9 (4, र). 
10 (5x2). 
10 (4, 5,1). 
10 (4x2, 2). 
77 (7, ज). PP., 1,177. 
11 (4, 5, 2 or 4x2, 3). 
VI, 154. 
11 (x, ज, 8). 
11 (4, 5, S). 


CK., 47. 
PP., I, 181. 


SB., VI, 150. 
12 (4, 4, SS). VJS., HI, 


H., IV, 15; KD., 
H., IV, 12; KD., 


H., IV, 15; KD., 
H., IV, 12; KD, 
H., IV, 15; KD., 
H., IV, 12; KD., 
H., IV, 15; KD., 
H., IV, 12; KD, 
H., IV, 15; KD, 
H., IV, 12; KD, 
H., IV, 15; KD., 
H., IV, 13; KD., 
H., IV, 18; KD., 
H., IV, 14; KD., II, 13 Com. 
H., IV, 15; KD, II, 13 Com. 


H., VI, 23; SB. 
VJS., IV, 68; also see Nos. 17, 22, 29. 


(IL. 10—III. 


TI, 13 Com. 


TI, 12. 

H. IV, 2; R, V, 4. 
गा, 13 Com. 
11, 12. 

IT, 13 Com. 
II, 12. 

II, 13 Com. 
II, 13. 

II, 13 Com. 
II, 13. 

II, 13 Com. 
II, 13. 

IT, 13 Com. 


, VIII, 5. 


H., VI, 24; R., V, 165; SB., VI, 153. 


VJS., III, 7; = खेटक VJS., IV, 76. 
VJS., TIT, 4. 
12 (6, 4, 2 or 4x3 or 6x2). 


6. 


13 


H., VI, 25; R., V, 166; SB., 


H., VI, 26; R., V, 167; 


lines ond 4, 4, 2 for even ones. H, makes thoso 


गा. 14—46] 


14 


15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


नाराचक 
घत्ता T 
अप्सरोविलसित 


खण्ड 
संगलितक . . 
पदगलिता . . 
सुन्दरागलितक 
ज्योत्स्ता 
उपखण्ड 
उद्दोहक 
हंसिनी 
मानिनी 

गाथ 
गन्धोदकधारा 


grafs *.. 
खण्डिता .. 


निर्ध्यायिका 
कौमुदी .. 
तारा 

सुमना * 
लघुचतुष्पदी 
पारणक 


आनन्दित . . 
पद्मिनी 
पादाकुलक. . 
संकुलक 


पज्झटिका or पद्धतिका*., , 


मालती 
सिंहावलोक 
मात्रासमक * 
विइलोक *, , 
चित्रा * 
वानवासिका * 
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12 (sr, र, 18). VJS., IV, 58. 

12. SB., VIII, 26. 

13 (6, 4, 3 or 4, 4, 5). H., VI, 27; R. V., 168; SB., 
VI, 157. 

13 (4, 4, 5). H., IV, 45; also called अवलम्बक. 

13 (4, 4, 5 with a double अन्त्ययमक ) . H.,IV, 21. 

13 (4, 4, 5 with a common अन्त्ययमक) « VJS., IV, 102. 

13 (5, 5, 3 with a double अन्त्ययमक ) . H., IV, 28. 

13 (5, 5, 18). VJS., HI, 3. 

13 (6, 4,3). H., IV, 46; also called अवलम्बक, 

13. KD, II, 17. 

13. VJS., IV, 72. 

13 (x, ज, SS). VJS., IIT, 8. 

13 (र, 4,88). VJS., IV, 57. 

14 (6, 4, 4 or 4x3, 2). H., VI, 28; R., V, 169; SB., 
VI, 158; = झम्बटक In a song. H., V, 42. 

14. PP.,I, 172. 

14 (6, 4, 4 with a double यमक). H., IV, 47 also 
called अवलम्बक. a 

14 (5, 8x3). H., IV, 68. See also Nos. 73, 78. 

14 (5,5, स). VJS., III, 5. 

14 (4, 4, ज, 8). VJS., III, 2, 

14 (4x3,8). VJS., IIL, 1. 

15. CK., 40. 

15 (4x3, 3 or 6, 4, 5). H., VI, 29; R., V, 170; SB., 
VI, 159. 

15 (4x3, IS). VJS., IV, 20. 

15 (4, 4, 5, S). VJS., III, 10. 

16. PP., I, 129; R., V, 171; SB., VI, 160. 

16 (6, 4, 4, 2). H. V., 28 Com.; R., V, 172; SB, 
VI, 160. 

16 (4x4). CK., 36; H., VI, 30; PP., I, 125; R., V, 
173. 

16 (1,8, 5 Ganas only used). CK., 49. 

16 (4 which is all short or स>4). PP., I, 183. 

16 (4x4). KD., IT, 19. 

16 (4x4). KD., II, 19. 

16 (4x4). KD., II, 20. 

16 (4x4). KD., II, 20, 
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उपचित्रा *. . 
मुक्तावलिका 
वदन or वदनक 
रास 

अप्सरा 
चन्द्रिका 
नन्दिनी 

fa .. 

1 विलासिनी 

II विलासिनी * 
परिनन्दित . . 
भूषणा 

विभूपणा . 
घत्ता 

अडिला 


मडिला 


वाणासिका * 
उपवदन 
रगडाध्रुवक 


उत्थक्क 


कुसुम (रासक) 
विद्युत्‌ 
सरस्वती 
विभूति 
चन्द्राक्रान्ता 
निर्वापिता . . 
निर्ध्यायिका 
तिलक 

विश्रम (रासक) 
मनोरमा 


सुमङ्गला . . 
निर्ध्यायिका 
रतिवल्लभ. , 


H. D. Velankar [III. 47—79 


16 (4x4). KD., IT, 20. 

16 (3x4, 4). KD, TI, 21. 

16 (6,4,4,2). EL, V, 28; KD., IT, 21; R, V, 16; 19. 

70 (4x3, SS). VJS., IV, 85. 

16 (5, 5, ज, S). VJS., III, 9. 

16 (5, 5, 4, S). VJS., III, 17. 

16 (43). VJS., IIT, 20; = छित्तक VJS., IV, 54. 

16 (३ भ, SS). VJS., IV, 55. 

16 (3x2,4,3x2). H.,IV, 52. 

16 (5, 5, ज, 8). VJS., IV, 15. 

16 (र, न, 1,55). VJS., TV, 19. 

16 (5, 5, 3, 3 with यमक). H., TV, 29. 

16 (2, ज, त, Y. VJS., IV, 94. 

16 (4 भ). SB., VIII, 28. 

16 (with one यमक). CK., 41; H., V, 30; PP., I, 127; 
R., V, 20; SB., IV., 29. 

16 (with 2 यमक5). CK., 41; H., V, 30; R., V, 20; 
SB., IV, 29. 

16 (4x4). VJS., IV, 17. 

17 (6, 4, 4, 3). H., V, 29; R., V, 17; SB., VI, 161 (१). 

17 (4x3, 5.or 6, 4, 4, 3). H., VI, 31; R., V, 174; 
SB., VI, 161. 

17 (5x3, 2 with यमक). H., V, 31; SB., VIT, 1. 
= अवस्थितक H., V, 31 Com. 

17 (4, 5,31, SS). H., V, 15. 

17 (4, 5, 4, 4 or 4x3, 5). VJS., ITI, 11. 

17 (4, 5, 5, 15). VIS. शा, 13. 

17 (4, ज, 4, 5). VJS., IIT, 15. 

17 (4, 5, 4, स). VJS., III, 22. 

17 (4, 4, ज, or all short, स or all long). VJS., IV,16. 

17 (4,4,3x3). H., IV, 68. 

17 (4, 5,3, SS). VIS. IV, 71. 

18 (त, र, थ, 18). H., V, 14. 

18 (4x3, ज, $). VJS., IV, 82. 
= विजया VJS., ITI, 18. 

18 (4x4, 2). H. IV, 44; VJS., III, 16. 

19 (5, 5, 3x3). H., IV, 68. 

19 (5x3, 4). H., IV, 39. 


III. 80—111) Prākria and Apabhramsa Metres 23 


80 प्रभावती .. .. 19 (ज, 4, ज, 4, 18). VJS., गा, 19. 
8] वीधी .. ,. 19 (4x3,%, S). VJS., IV, 67. 
82 मदनावतार .. 20 (5x4). H., IV, 75; KD., Il, 22; N., 78; SB., 
VIII, 3; -- चन्द्रानन N., 78. 
83 कामिनीमोहन , . 20 (4 रगण). CK., 10. 
St qar .. .. 20 (43८3, 5, 15). VIS, IIT, 24; — शालभञ्जिका VIS., 
IV, 79. 
85 क्रीडनक *, . .. 20 (493, 5, 3). H. TV, 61; VJS., IV, 21. 
80 शुभा m ,. 20 (2, 4, ज, +, ज, 2), VJS., IV, 97. 
87 कुमुदक .. .. 20 (4, 8, 5, भ, S). VJS., IV, 62. 
88 हंसी बेड .. 20 (4, 8, 4, 5, S). VJS., III, 23. 
89 सुप्रभा .. .. 20 (4, 8, 4, 4, 18). VJS., IIT, 14. 
90 श्री Ut .. 20 (5 am). VJS. IIT, 21; --भ्रमरावछि VJS., IV, 61. 
Ol qum .. .. 20 (4 भगण, S8). VJS., IV, 22. 
92 शुभगलित A .. 20(6,3x4,5). H., IV, 22. 
93 हीरावली .. .. 20 (8, 5, 4, 6). HL, IV, 40. 
04 अरविन्दक. . .. 20 (6, 5, 4, 3, 2). H., IV, 82. 
95 आवली * .. .. 20 (6, 4५3, 2). H., IV, 50. 
96 प्लवंगम .. .. 21 (6963, 15). PP., I, 186-188. 
07 आभाणक .. .. 27 4965, 1). CK,, 17. 
98 दर्दुर (रासक) .. 27 (4, 5, 5, 4, 18). H., V, 10, 
99 आमोद (रासक) .. 27 (4, र, ज, म, 9). HV, Il. 
100 रासावलय. . .. 21 (6, 4 (except ज), 6, 5). H., V, 26; KD, IL, 25 
This is also called चतुष्पदी or वस्तुक H., V, 26 Com. 
101 रासक x .. 27 (18, न; 14,7). H., V, 3; SB., VIII, 50. 
102 सौम्या .. .. 21 (D, 6, 4, 4, IS). VJS., 111,27; = रमणीयक VJS., 
IV, 26; संपिण्डिता गलिता VJS., IV, 89. 
103 गलितक .. .. £7 (5, 5, ५, 4, 3). H., IV, 17; KD, II, 23. 
104 उपगलितक .. 21 (5, 5, 4, 4, 3 with 3rd and 6th Mātrās represented 
by a short letter and two gas). H., IV, 18. 
105 अन्तरगलितक .. 27 (5, 5, 4, 4, 3 with 2nd and 4th lines rhymed 
or with Ist and 4th lines rhymed). H., IV, 19. 
106 मञ्जरी .. .. 21 (3, 8, 4८3, 3). H., IV, 53. 
107 तरडझगकर*. . .. 27 (6, 1, 2, 1, 4, 2, 5, 3). H., IV, 66. 
108 अवतंसक (रासक) .. 42 (4, 5, ज, 9,4). H. V, 5. 
109 कुन्द (रासक) .. 22 (4, 5, 5, ज, SS). H., ४, 6. 
110 अश्‍वाक्रान्ता .. 22 भ?65, 8). VJS., III, 32-33. 


111 वनराजि .. .. 22 (4, 5, 5, ज, SS). VJS., III, 37. 


24 


112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 


132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 


रत्नमाला . . 
ललिता 
अन्तुल्लक . . 
कुमुदिनी 
लम्बिता 1. . 
लम्विता II 


नकुँटक 1 .. 
नकुंटक * II 
समनकुंटक . . 
मागधनकुंटी 
हेला * 
विलम्बिता . . 


हीर* .. 
विगलितक. . 
रासक I., 
श्यामा 
महातोणक . . 
खञ्जक 
पवनोद्भधुत . . 
काव्य * 


रोला 

उत्साह * .. 
वस्तुवदन * 
करभक (रासक ) 
इन्द्रगोप (रासक ) 
ललिता 7 , . 
ललिता गा 
द्रुता va 
लक्ष्मी 
चन्द्रलेखा . . 
सालभञ्जिका 
वस्तुक 

कोकिल (रासक ) 
समगलितक 
नलिनी .. 


अ. D. Velankar HII. 112—146 


22 (4, 5, 5,4, स). VJS., III, 39. 

22 (4x5, S). VJS., IV, 60. 

22 (4, ज, 4x3, B). VJS., IV, 83. 

22 (4x3, ज; 4, 8). VJS., IV, 98. 

22 (2, 4, ज, 4, ज, 4). VJS., IV, 96. 

22 (4x5,2; जगण not allowed in odd places). H., 
IV, 34. 

22 (0, 1, 2, 1, 4, 2, S, स). H., IV, 64. 

22 (4, 0, 5, 4, SS). VJS., IV, 25. 

22 (6, ज, 4x3). H., IV, 65. 

22 (6, 1, 2, 1, 4, 2, S, SS). H., IV, 63. 

22(0,4x4). H., IV, 49; SB., IV, 41. 

22 (0, 4x4). H., IV, 31 (same as हेला but with ono 
common यमक) ; 

23 (6, 6, 6, र). PP., I, 199. 

23 (5,5, ५, 4,5). H. IV, 20. 

23 (4x 5,15; 14, HI) B., V, 4; KD, II, 23. 

23 (5, 5, 4, 4, ILS). VJS., III, 28. 

23 (5, 4, 5, 4, 5). H., TV, 43. 

23 (३, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3, 8). H., IV, 42; KD, IT, 23. 

23 (6, 1, 2, 1, 4, 2, 5158). IL, IV, 67. 

24 (6, £, 4, 4, 0). CK., 12, 13, 31, 38; PP., I, 109; 
=रोडक CR., 13; = वस्तुक CK., 13; PP, I, 114. 

24. PP., 1,91. 

22 (4१८6). H. V,2; KD., M, 20; R., V, 5; SB. IV, 6. 

24 (0, 4, 4, ३, 6). H., V, 25; KD., II, 25; R., V, 18. 

24 (5, 5, 4, 4, ज, S. H. V, 7. 

2४ (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, S. H., V, 8. 

24 (4, 4, 5, 4, 5, 2). H., IV, 36. 

24 (4, 4, र, 4, र, S. VJS., IV, 93. 

24 (4, 4, ज, 4, ज, 4). VJS., III, 36. 

24 (4, 5, 5, 5, ISS). VJS., IT, 30. 

24 (6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 2). H., IV, 60; KD, IT, 24. 

24 (3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3, 3. H., IV, 54. 

25 (4, 4, 51, 51, 4, 4, 3). H., V, 24. 

25 (4, 8, 5, 4, 4, 15). H., Y, 9. 

25 (4, 5, 5, 4, 4,3). H., IV, 23. 

25 (4, 5, 5, ज, 4,18). VJS., IV, 99. 
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विच्छित्ति .. 
कुसुमिता .. 
मधुकरी 
मेधा v 
अधिकाक्षरा * 
गगनाङग * 
मुग्धिका *. . 
चित्रलेखा . . 
कामलेखा * 
मल्लिका 
मालती 
द्विपदी * 
गीत 

रचिता 1 .. 
रचिता II* 
कोहम्भक . . 
दीपिका 
लक्ष्मिका * 
विद्रुम (रासक ) 
GEGEN 

मेघ (रासक) 
चतुष्पदी 
सामुद्गका * 
उद्गता गलितक * 
संगता 
बंशस्था 
नवकोकिल . . 
आरनाल .. 
उग्रगलितक * 
हक्का 
विनता 1 .. 
विनता Il.. 
दण्डक 
दण्डकल 
पद्मावती 
लीलावती . . 
त्रिभङगी .. 


Prákyta and Apabhram$a Metres 25 


25 (5, 4, 5, 4, 5, 2). H., IV, 35. 

25 (4, 3, 3, ३, 4, 4, 3). H., IV, 65. 

25 (5x5). H., IV, 75; KD., II, 22 Com. 

25 (4x5, ISS). VJS., TIT, 31. 

H. TV, 69; VJS., IV, 24. 

25 (4, 18,15). PP., T, 149. 

26 (4x3, 5, 4,5). H., IV, 70. 

26 (5,4x4,5). H.,IV,71. 

27 (6, 4x4,3, S). IL, IV, 59. 

27 (5,5, 4, 4, 4, 5). H., IV, 72. 

27 (4x5,5, 5). VJS., IIT, 35. 

28 (6, 4x5, S). CK., 35: H., IV, 56; PP., I, 152-153. 
28 (5, 6, 5, 5, 5, $). CK., 18 =हरिगीत; PP., T, 191. 
28 (4, 5, 5, स, स, ज, 5). VJS., III, 25. 

26 (=द्रिपदी). H., IV. 57 ==रत्िका. 

28 (wor SS, र, 5, स, स, ज, S). VJS., IV, 53. 

28 (5, 5, 4, 5, 4, 5). H., TV, 73. 

28 (mixed lines of 25 to 28). H., IV, 74. 

28 (म, र, 19, 5, 5, स). H., V, 12 

29 (6, 4x5, 81; 70, S). PP., T, 208. 

29 (x, म~). H. V, 13. 

30 (4x7,2). CK., 37; PP., T. 97 ; cf. No. 176. 
30 (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, SS). VIS., IV, 56. 

30 (4,5,5,4, 4, 4, 4). VJS., IV, 52, 05. 

30 (7, भ, 8). VJS., TH, 34. 

80 (4, 5, 0, स, 4, 4, स). VJS., ITT, 30. 

30 (5x6). H., IV, 75; KD., II, 22 Com. 

80 (6, 4x5, SS). IL, IV, 58. 

40 (6, 4x5, 8S). IL, IV, 27. 

80 (18, 12). CK,45: = चतुष्पदी cf. No. 168. 

31 (4x6, 5, S). IL, IV, 51; VJS., III, 29. 

31 (4, a, 4, ज, 4, ज, 5, 8). VJS., III, 12 

32 (4x8). CK., 30. 

32 (4x4, 6, 4, 4,8). PP., 1,179. 

32 (4x8; जगण avoided): CK., 50; PP., I, 144. 
32 (4x7, स). PP., I, 189. 

32 (4x7, 2, S जगण avoided ; 70, 8, 5,6). PP.,I,194. 


दुर्मिला * , . 
जलहरण .. 
मालागलिता 
खण्डोद्गता * 
प्रसुता 
कामलीला , . 
मुग्धगलिता 
सुतारा 
मदनगृहा .. 
वसन्तोत्सव 
मालागलितक * 
समशीर्षक * 
मालाशीर्षव 
विषमशीर्षेक * 


चम्पककूसुम 
सामुद्गक . . 
मल्हणक 
सुभगविलास 
केसर 

रास 


सिंहविजुम्भित 
मकरन्दिका 
मधघुकरविलसित 
चम्पककुसुमावर्त 
मुखगलिता * 
खण्डोद्गत * 
सुमनोरमा . . 
मणिरत्न प्रभा 
कुङकुमतिलक 
छइणिका . . 


चम्पकशेखर (केसर SB.) 


क्रीडनक 


H. D. Velankar (UT. 184—IV. 17 


32 (4x8; 10, 8, 14). CK., 16; PP., I, 196-197. 
32 (30 short, S; 70, 8, 14). PP.,T, 202. 

33 (4, 5, 4, 4, 5, 4, 4, 18). H., IV, 30. 

34 (4,5,4x5,5). H., TV, 32. 

35 (4, 5, 5, AKA, 5). H., TV, 33. 

35 (5x7). H., TV, 75; KD. II, 22 Com. 

38 (6,4x7,2,8). H., IV, 26. 

40 (5x8). H., IV, 75; KD, II, 22 Com. 

40 (2, 4x9, 8 ; जगण excepted). PP., I, 205. 
45 (5x9). H., IV, 75; KD., If, 22 Com. 

46 (0, 4x 10). H., IV, 25. 

47 (55, 63, ete.). H., IV, 82; R., V, 4. 

49 (4५८11, 5). VJS., TV, 39. 

50 (58, 60, ete). H., IV, 83; R., V, 5 


IV. अधसमचतुप्पढी 


(Divisible into two similar halves) 


7-8. H., VI, 19, 4; R, V, 37; SB., VI, 2. 

7-9. H., VI, 19, 5; R., V, 39; SB., VI, 5. 

7-10. H., VI, 19, 6: R., V, 41; SB., VI, 7. 

7-11. H., VI. 19, 7: R., V, 43; SB., VI, 8. 

7-12. H., VI, 19, 8; R., V, 45: SB., VT. 10. 

7-13. H.,V,16; = रावणहस्तक (-मस्तक SB.) H., VT 
19, 9; R., V, 47; SB., VI, 14. 

7-14. H., VI, 19, 10; R, V, 49; SB., VI, 17. 

7-15. H., VI, 19, 11; R., V, 51; 83., VI, 20. 

7-16. H., VT, 19, 12; R., V, 53; SB., VI, 23. 

7-17. H., VI, 19, 13: R., V, 55; SB., VI, 26. 

7-25 (33, 41, 49, 57). H., IV, 24; VJS., IV, 100-101. 

7-57. VJS., IV. 47. 

8-7. HL, VI, 20, 59; R., V, 38; SB., VI, 3. 

5-9. H., VI, 19, 14; R., V, 59; SB., VI, 29. 

8-10. H., VI, 19, 15: R., V, 61; SB., VI, 31. 


'8-10. SB., VII, 18. 


8-11. H., VI, 19, 16; SB., VI, 33; R, V, 03. 
8-12. HL, VI, 19, 17; R., V, 65; SB., VI, 35. 


IV. 18—49] 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


बकुलामोद . . 
.मन्मथतिलक 
मालाविलसित 
पुण्यामलक . . 
नवकुसुमितपल्लव 


EE 
चन्द्रहास 
मलयमारुत 
मदनावास . . 
खञ्जक .. 
माङगलिका 


अभिसारिका 
विपुला 
कुसुमनिरन्तर 


मदनोदक . . 
चन्द्रोद्योत . . 
रत्नावली .. 
कुञ्जर 

गोरोचना .. 


मधुकरीसंलाप 


श्रूचंक्रणक . , 
मुक्ताफलमाला 
चपला 
कोकिलावली 


सुमुखी 
मधुकरवृन्द 
केतकीकुसुम 
नवविद्युन्माला 
त्रिवलीतरङगक 
मदनातुर .. 
कुसुमवाण . . 
सुखावास ., 
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6-13. H., VI, 19, 18; R., V, 67; SB., VI, 38. 

8-14. H., VI, 10, 19; R., V, 69; SB., VI, 41. 

8-15. H., VI, 19, 20; R, V, 71; 83., VI, 44. 

$-16. H., VI, 19, 21; R., V, 73; SB, VI, 47. 

8-17. H., VI, 19, 22; R, V, 75; = कंकेल्लिनवपल्लव 
SB., VI, 50. 

9-7. H., VI, 20, 60; R., V, 40; SB., VI, 4. 

9-8. H., VI, 20, 69; R., V, 60; SB., VI, 30. 

9-10. H., VI, 19, 23; R., V, 79; SB., VI, 54. 

9-11. H., VI, 19, 24; R., V, 81; SB., VI, 57. 

9-77 (4, र, 4, 2, र). VJS., TV, 18. 

9-12. H., VI, 19, 25; --मङगलिका R., V, 83; कुङकुम- 
कला SB., VI, 60. 

9-13. H., VI, 19, 26: R., V, 85; SB., VI, 62. 

9-13 (स, य; 4, स, य). VJS., ITI, 47. 

9-14. H. VI, 19, 27; R. V, 85; SB., VI, 64. 
=घत्ता SB., VIII, 24. 

9-15. H., VI, 19, 28; R., V, 89; SB., VI, 67. 

9-16. H., VI, 19, 29; R., V, 91; SB., VI, 70. 

9-17. H., VI, 19, 30; R., V, 93; SB., VI, 73. 

10-7. H., VI, 19, 61; R., V, 42; SB., VI, 6. 

10-8. H., VI, 19, 70; R., V, 62; -- तारागणा SB., VI, 
32. 

10-9. H., VI, 19, 78; R., V, 80; —मार्गविश्रायः SB., 
VI, 66. 

10-11. H., VI, 19, 31; R., V, 97; SB., VI, 79. 

10-12. H., VI, 19, 32; R, V, 99. 

10-12 (4, x, 8; 4, 5,18). VJS., IIT, 48. 

10-13. H., VI, 19, 33; R., V, 101; SB., VI, 82; 
— छडुणिका II SB., VIII, 10. 

10-13 (4, 4, S; 4, 4, ISS). VJS., III, 49. 

10-14. H., VI, 19, 34; R., V, 103; SB., VI, 85. 

.. 10-15. H., VI, 19, 35; R., V, 105; SB., VI, 88. 
.. 10-16. H., VI, 19, 36; R., V, 107; SB., VI, 91. 

10-17. H., VI, 19, 37; R., V, 109; SB., VI, 93. 

11-7. H., VI, 20, 62; R., V, 44; SB., VI, 9. 

11-8. H., VI, 20, 71; R., V, 64; SB., VI, 34. 

11-9. H., VI, 20, 79; R., V, 82; 88., VI, 59. 
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विद्युल्लता . . 
अरविन्दक . . 
विश्रमविलसितवदन 
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काव्य (III, 181)+उल्लाल (I, 22-23) = घट्पद CK., 12; PP., I, 105. 
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भ्रमरावळी (LLL, 90) +गाथा (11, 4) = खडहडक VJS., IV, 74-75. 
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(To be continued.) 


EARLY STAGES OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN NORTHERN INDIA 
By D. D. KOSAMBI 


1. ltis not my intention to describe here the Indian caste system as it exists 
today, for the reader has access to all the documents ! from which such a treatment 
would have to be condensed. Modern caste combines loosely several features of 
tribal and guild organization incorporated into theoretically rigid endogamic groups. - 
This contemporary division iuto an almost innumerable set of castes does not, 
however, agree with the oldest theoretical division into just four: the priest Brah- 
maņa, the warrior-ruler Ksatriya, the trader-householder Varsya, and the worker 
Südra. An attempt? has been made to identify the older varza (colour) division 
with classes and the modern but coexistent jūti scheme with tribal units. But 
this suffers from omission of the craftsmen's guilds, and from a static conception 
of caste—which is not surprising as caste in itself is an attempt at the negation of 
history. On the other hand, it has been denied categorically that the older four- 
caste system ever existed ? at any time or place though so many Indian sources of 
unquestionable age and authenticity refer to it as 4 well-known contemporary 
institution. 

One book on caste and race in India + states: "Whatever might have been the 
Buddha's own views and practice, it is indubitable that his immediate followers 
believed in the time-honoured iustitutions of caste, and being most probably 
IKsatriyas themselves, utilized the opportunity offered by Buddha’s revolt, to es- 
tablish Ksatriya pre-eminence among the four castes. The complete discomfiture 
of the Ksatriyas within the Brahmanic fold had made this course inevitable. 
Measuring their strength with the Brahmins and failing iu the contest, they 
uaturally turned their attention to the masses." 

The statements in this extract, when they convey any meaning at all, are 
demonstrably wrong. Buddhas views are quite well-attested by the earliest texts 
of the Pali canon, which the author ignores entirely. Buddha's “revolt” was against 
Brāhmaņic sacrifices, not against the caste system nor for Ksatriya pre-eminence 
which was traditional and acknowledged except in the functions of a priest. As 
the Brahmanic fold, strictly speaking, contains only Brāhmaņas, “the complete 
discomfiture of the Ksatriyas within" it is meaningless. Buddha's immediate 
followers are all known by name 5 and origin so that they cannot be made over into 
Ksatriyas even by invoking the theory of probabilities. For example, Kondañña 
and the other four who were the first converts were all Brāhmaņas; as also the two 
principal apostles of the new faith Sāriputta and Moggallàna; Upāli, founder of the 


1 India Census Reports; E. Senarb: Caste in Ludia—Tr. B. Denison Ross, London, 1930; 
H. H. Risley, Manual of Ethnography for India, Caleutta, 1906; Lhe People of India, Calcutta, 
1916; Fick's comprehensive and attractive work, Die sociale Gliederung im nordostlichen Indien 
zu Buddha's Zeit (1897) is unfortunately based upon the Jataka stories which, though they contain 
very old legends, can hardly bo said to represent the social structure of Magadha at the time of 
Buddha, having been written much later, perhaps as lute as the 2nd century A.D. 

2 Paul Rosas: Caste and Class in India, Science and Society, Vol. VII, 1043, pp. 141-107 
and my own criticism, tbid., VIIT, 1944, pp. 243-249. 

3 The Oxford History of India by V. A. Smith, 2nd edition revised uud continued to 1921 by 
8. M. Edwardes; Oxford, 1922, p. 25. 

4 Caste and Race in India by G. 8. Ghurye, London, 1932, p. 67. 

6 Anguttara-nikdya 1.14. English translation by F. L. Woodward: The Book of the Gradual 
Sayings, Vol. I (London, Pali Text Society, 1932), pp. 16-25: und the commentarios thereto. 
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monastic rule (Vinaya), was a barber; from the lowest castes were recruited Sopáka 
(= dog-eater) and the scavenger Sunīta, who both reached the final stage of freedom 
from karma; the early lay disciples, of both sexos, were almost all Vai$yns. The 
final sentence of the quotation above is about as accurate as “The Roman patricians, 
measuring their strength against the Jews and failing in the attempt naturally 
turned their attention to the masses”. The quotation, nevertheless, has grent 
interest as a typical Brühmanic document in its disregard of sources and facts, in 
its sweeping but puerile conclusions, and because it is used as a text-book on the 
subject. Nothing better could have been expected from a study which takes 
Brahmanic scriptures, exclusively and at-their face value, without critical attention 
to age, origin, and context. 

In attempting to traco briefly the main features of the carlier caste system 
down to the age of the Buddha (5th century B.C.) we shall have to keep in mind 
the Brühmanic origin of most Sanskrit texts, and the Brihmanic transmission of all 
of them. As far as accurate historical evidence is concerned, most of thesē are 
mere verbiage; an occasional reference is all we have to piece out Indian history, 
the confusion being aggravated by fantastically ignorant late Brāhmaņa commen- 
tators, as well as by the fact that it is a poor Sanskrit word that has less than a 
dozen meanings. Most kings of whom any record survives in the literary tradition 
have several names each while occasionally the same name has caused sagas of two 
or more distinct persons to be combined. The ludicrous errors to which the mis 
reading of a single letter 1 can lead are often perpotuated by modern writers as sober 
historical truth. Finally, under a deceptive appearance of uniform backwardness, 
India is a country of enormous variation and long survivals: querns that might 
belong to the Stone Age are still used in our kitchens; red pigment on idols and stones 
by the road-side symbolizes hlood-sacrifices most of which went out of fashion centuries 
ago so that the very idea would shock the particular worshippers. Thus, it is dan- 
gerous to attempt without a lifetime of study any complete description of an ancient 
and obsolete system. The method 1 follow, therefore, is to utilize a few represen- 
tative sources (preferably with good published translations) of proved validity, 
outlining thereby the main developments. Greater detail is not possible without 
far more criticism, while the result would be unbalanced. 

At every stage, I have tried to ask myself the question: What were the menns 
uf production implied by this particular bit of evidence? ‘This is the only essential 
in which my approach differs [rom that of the essays available to me: it will be found 
to account for most of the differences in the conclusions. 

2. The oldest Indian tradition known is supposedly that. recorded in the four 
Vedas; in the order of sanctity and roughly of chronology. the Rg-, ? Yajur-, Sáma-, 
and Atharva-veda.3 These are liturgical books amplified in associated works called 
Brahmana 4 and Aranyaka. These scriptures concentrate upon ritual, any philo- 
sophy or history having to be painfully extracted, as with most early Brahmanic 
sources. This contrasts greatly with the much more philosophic if somewhat 
later Upanisads, the earliest of which have strongly influenced Buddhism and are 


1 (f, V. V. Mirashi: Gāūgeyadovu of Tirabhukti; Lnnuls of the Bhandarkar O.R. Institute, 
Vol, XXIII, 1942, pp. 291-301. . NE A 

2 Cited as RV; any of tho standurd translations may be used, even the out of print versions 
of Griffiths or Grassmann, . i 

3 Cited as AV, using the translation (if selected portions) by M. Bloomfield, Hymnes of the 
Atharva-Veda, Oxford, 1897 (Sacred Books of tho East, XLII). ; : : Ñ 

4 Of these, 1 cite for brevity mostly the Satapatha Brahmana (associated with tho Yajurveda) 
ns SB from the English translation by J. Eggeling in Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XII, XX VI, 
XLI, XLIII, XLIV; Oxford, 1882-85-94-97-1900. Used und highly recommended for the 
goncral roader, but not citod is the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects by A. A. Muedonnoll and 
A,B. Keith, 2 vols, London (Murray), 1912. 
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undoubtedly of Ksatriya origin. It should be kept in mind that each of the Vedas 
with its associated subordinate works forms in ancient days the property of one 
particular clan or sect of Brāhmaņas who developed the tradition over a long period. 
The difficult ritual could be mastered by the acolyte only after long study (generally 
twelve years of celibate life) in the absolute service of a guru, often in the wilderness. 
Later changes, therefore, are not easy to trace though their existence cannot be 
denied. The passing centuries have obliterated a good deal so that certain hymns 
and words convey no real meaning even to the most optimistic commentator, e.g. 
RV. X. 106.6 which might be of Mesopotamian origin, as also perhaps the insistence 
upon clay bricks for the fire-altar, hardly to be expected of nomads such as the 
Aryans were in earlier Vedic times. The Istà$va and Istarasmi of RV. 1. 122.13 
may even be Achaemenid kings of the Gth century B.C., which would not invalidate 
the claim to antiquity for the body of that Veda. 

The Rgveda speaks of the four major castes, tribes being outside the then 
localized caste scheme. “Bráhmana was his (the Supreme Being's) mouth, Ksatriya 
made of his arms; the Vaisya his thighs, and the Sidra generated from his feet” 
(RV. X. 90.12), says the particularly sacred Purugasúkta hymn. Yet the four- 
caste system is not described as prevalent outside of India, where tho earliest division 
into Arya and Dasa was known to persist.! These two racial (or tribal) names later 
become synonymous with noble or freeborn and subject or slave (RV. 1V. 28.4, 
IT, 12.4), the latter being the general Sanskrit meaning of dasa, in much the same 
way as the (contgsted) etymological change from Slav to slave. Yet not all the 
Dāsas of the early period are slaves or enemies. Divodāsa Atithigva is ruler by 
favour of Indra who is at once the chief of the gods and historically the titular ruler 
of the Aryan invaders. Priestly Divodāsus are also described as writing new 
hymns in RV, I. 130.10, while Sudās is the author of RF. X. 133. Vāmadeva, 
author of an entire section in the oldest Veda, speaks of bitter times before the 
ruthless Indra gave him patronage: (RV. IV. 18.12-13) “Who made thy mother a 
widow? Who sought to slay thee in lying still or moving? Which dera (god) 
had compassion for you when thou tookest thy sire by the foot and smashed him ? 
In extreme need I cooked a dog’s entrails; among the devas I found no comforter. 
I beheld my wife in degradation.2 Then the Falcon (Indra) brought me the sweet 
(mead).” On the other hand, the third section of the Rgveda is ascribed to the 
great Ksatriya Vi$vàmitra, whose prowess is belittled by Brāhmaņic stories of his 
vain contest with the Brahmana Vasistha, supposed author of the seventh section 
of the same Veda. But the Vasistha (also called Trtsu, RV. VII. 83.8) clan is as- 
sociated in some way with Divodāsa and the Dasas, hence originally belonged to 
the subjected population before climbing to the Vedic school. We sce two main 
points here: the ancient Brāhmaņa had a hard time; the priest class of the Aryan 
conquerors was largely recruited from the conquered. 

The function of Vedic ritual is the celebration of certain animal sacrifices at the 
fire-altar. The five principal sacrificial animals are in order of importance: man, 
horse, bull (or cow), ram, he-goat (SB. VI. 2.1.18), and their flesh was to be caten 
as is seen from rubrics for the disposal of the carcasses, as well as by the prohibition 
that five animals who simulate these are not to be eaten, namely the kimpurusa 


1 Even in later times. The Buddlin says in the Assalayanasamyutta of the Majjhimanikaya 
"O Assalayons, in Yona, Kamboja, and such frontier regions, thero are only two castes: Arya 
and Disa; and sometimes an Arya becomes a Disa while ७ Disa becomes an Arya. Do you 
acknowledge this?" The young Brahmana Assolúyana admits that this is so. For Divodūsa 
Atithigva, cf, H. D. Velonkar, Annals of the Bhandarkar O.R. Inst., XXIII, 1942, 657—068. 
Manusmrti 10.45 implies the existence of Aryan-spenking people outside tho fold of caste. 

2 T follow the Brāhmaņic tradition of S&yana's gloss and Manusmrti 10.106 in ascribing this 
ta Vāmadovu himself, while scholars like Goldner and Velonkar interpret this 7h as Indra's. 
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(ape or dwarf), bos gaurus, bos gavaeus, camel, and sarabha (SB. 1. 2.3). Canni- 
balism, however, is extinct except for ritual purposes in the Vedas; human sacrifice 
seems rather a traditional survival! like the Roman formula for capital punishment, 
sacer esto. The great Vedic sacrifice is that of the horse. This deserves considera- 
tion, for it was the horse that gave thc Aryans (as it did the Mongols) their superiority 
in battle, possible their mobility as nomads, though the animal was not ridden 
but harnessed to a chariot. Indra's chariot is drawn by two tawny horses, yet his 
weapon; the vajra, is nothing but a stone hand-celt (identified with the thunderbolt 
when Indra became the synonym of the chief Aryau god) or perhaps a stone-headed 
mace of Sumerian type. We know that the principal vedic weapon was the bow, 
and that in addition to the horse und the chariot the Aryan invaders knew the use 
ofiron. The Indus valley civilization knew only copper, weapons found in Mohenjo- 
Daro being so poor as to he useless for any except ceremonial purposes. The 
Dàsa opposition, therefore, must have been poor though the Vedas speak of their 
fortifications (RV. II. 19.6; VI. 20.10). 

The emphasis upon the horse-sacrifice (useamedha) must necessarily date from 
the period when the horse was the most important domestic animal for the Aryans, 
as for the Mongols in historic times. That period, however, had obviously passed 
when the Vedic age was at its zenith, for the emphasis as far as productive economy 
is concerned is upon cattle, pastured in herds. Ploughing is comparatively late, 
mentioned in the SB only for ceremonial purposes; even here, both the ploughed 
and unploughed ground about the altar site must be sown after watering (SB. VIL. 
2.4.18). The principal cereal is barley (yava) into which the gods had put the essence 
of all other plants (SB. IIl. 6.1.10) and rice which was then obtained not by 
ploughing but by digging (SB. I. 2.3.7). But the priests’ regular fee is payable 
in cattle as for example at the Dasapeya sacrifice for which twelve heifers with 
first calf are due (SB. V. 4.5.20), ocensionally in gold chips, perhaps gold minas. 

There is no question whatsoever of Bralimana superiority except at the altar- 
side. The Brāhmuņa is acknowledged, even by himself, unsuited for kingship 
(SB. V. 1.1.12). Moreover, the a$vamedha is pre-eminently a Ksatriya sacrifice 
(SB. XIII. 4.].1.), at which apparently a Ksatriya could officiate himself, the lame 
explanation being given *. . . and truly, whosoever sacrifices, sacrifices after bo- 
coming, as it were, a Brahmana” (SB. XIII. 4.1.3). The Brahmana is an object 
of respect after the king (SB. V. 4.2.7), and if the order of handing around the 
symbolic wooden sword used at the sucrifico makes the king weaker than the 
Brahmana, it is only to make the king stronger than his enemies (SB. V. 4.4.15). 
The social functions of caste are clearly set forth when it is stated that the Ksatriya 
precedes on the outward sacrificial round, the Brāhmaņa on the return, but never 
the other two castes. “And thus he encloses those two castes (Vaišya and Sidra) 
on both sides by the priesthood and nobility, and makes them submissive” (SB, 
VI, 4.4.13). 

Final proof that Brahmana superiority was only in ritual is given by the story 
of king Janaka (SB. XI. 6.2), who defeats all the leading Brahmins, including the 
founder of the SB, Yajñavalkya himself, in interpretation of the philosophy of 
sacrifice as distinct from the ritual. The sūtra concludes with: “'Thenceforth Janaka 
was a Brahmana”. In fact, the Brahmana was worthy of respect only because of 
his connection with the asvamedha ritual. “Those Ksatriyas who go to the end of 
this (horse-sacrifice) will become (sharers of) the royal power, they will become 
kings worthy of being consecrated; but those who do not go to the end of this... 


1 But king Hariécandra, in fulfilment of a vow to sacrifice his eldest son, bogins sacrifite a 
human substitute. Kalmāgapāda is a cannibal (Mahābhārata 1.176) because of a curse. Human 
sacrifice later becomes symbolic just to avoid cannibalism, SB. XIII. 0.2.13. The lost human 
vājīa was traditionally by Syüparna Süyaküyana (SB. VI. 2.1.37 seq.). 
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will be excluded . . . And whenever ve meet with any kind of Brihmafas, ask 
ye them 'O Brahmanas, how much know ye of the astramedha ? ' and those who know 
naught thereof ye may despoil” (SB. XIII. 4.2.17). 

3. For what follows, it is necessary to keep in mind certain general facts of 
agriculture. For a given area, the pastoral life will support from a dozen to a 
hundred times as many people as by hunting. Cultixation of cereals will support 
from four to twelve times as many as by grazing cattle for meat and dairy products. 
The present Indian population gets along today, admittedly at a very low sub- 
sistence level even in good years, on about 0-7 acres of cultivated land per head, 
while pasture land has long been insufficient for the number of cattle raised on it. 
Now, in a given region, as the population tends to increase, they must find a severe 
natural check, as in the extreme cases of the Arctic or the Kalahari, or must find 
more land, or change to a more productive form. The land of the Gangetic basin 
was swampy or densely forested while the older means of production developed in 
the drier Indus basin were profitable to an important class, the Brahmana priests, 
who had fixed upon certain religious forms which would hinder the development of 
any primitive community beyond a certain level. There was no trouble only as 
long as the system proved itself capable of expansion. 

Even in the Satapatha Brahmana days there was an ideological protest against 
beef-eating, presumably dictated or at least reinforced by economic necessity: 
The gods gave the cow and the ox the vigour of all other species: eating their flesh 
would be, as it were, an eating up of everything . . - “Such a one indeed would 
be likely to be (re-)born as a strange being (as one of whom there is) evil report, 
such as he has expelled an embryo from a woman, he has committed a sin 
Nevertheless, Yājiiavalkya said “I, for one, cat it, provided that it is tender’ " 
(SB. III. 1.2.21). The very originator of the SB. tradition refuses to budge. 

The expansion towards the east is also clearly recorded, as well as its methods: 
“ (Agni, the fire) thence went burning along the earth towards the east (from the 
Sarasvati river); and Cotama Rāhugaņa and the Videgha Mathava followed after 
him as he was burning along. He burnt over (dried up) all the rivers. Now that 
river which is called the everflowing (Sadūnīrā)! flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain; that one he did not burn over. That one the Brálmanas did not cross 
over in former times, thinking it has not been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara. 
Nowadays, however, there are many Brahmanas to the east of it. At that time, 
it (the land east of the Sadānīrā) was very uncultivated, because it had not been 
tasted by Agni Vaišvānara. Nowadays, however, it is very cultivated, for the 
Brahmanas have caused (Agni) to taste it through sacrifices. [ven in late summer 
that river, as it were, rages along: so cold is it, not having been burnt over by Agni 
Vaisvanara. Mathava Videgha then said (to Agni) ‘Where am 1 to-abide?' ‘To 
the east of this (river) he thy abode’, said he. Even now this river forms the 
houndary of the Kosalas and Videhas; for these are the Máthavas (descendants of 
Māthava)” (SB. I. 4.1.14-17). 

The narrative is clear enough: the advance was by clearing land by burning 
it over, and swampy land thus dried up; the earlier drive was held up when the 
fire-followers came to a glacicr-fed river which did not dry up in the summer. This 
means that the advance was not along the banks of major rivers, but along the foot. 


1 On the basis of Siyano’s gloss which citos Amarakoda 1.10.33, this river has been identitied 
with the modern Kurrattee hy Weber and others. However, commentators on the Amarakoda 
take the Karatojjā ond tho Sadānīrā as two separate rivers. Prof. D. Kosambi's emendation 
of a single letter in Süyane's toxt of the Aitareya Aranyaka 2.1.1, to rend vangā-magadhāš. 
cerapādāļ would give excellent meaning to the passage on which Siyana’s commentary on this 
and RV. VII. 101.4 is quite absurd. The sense then would he that the people of eastern Bihar 
and nomads (or gypsies) did not believe in Vedie ritual. i 
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hills, and that is precisely what we find by looking through Buddbistic records of 
settlement. The riparian lands of the Gangetic basin must, with a few strategic 
exceptions, have been far too densely wooded and swampy to be cleared by fire 
alone. In any case, this type of early clearing would account for so many sacred 
places being in the Himālayas as well as for the late transfer of the capital of Magadha 
(Bihār) from Rājagrha to Patna. 

The Brāhmaņas of this later period show u corresponding adjustment. The 
last of the four Vedas (<! V) is a much more social document than the rest. From 
concentration upon the expensive fire-sacrifice, it has come down to everyday 
witchcraft, designed for personal gain of all social grades, though not to smooth out. 
the difficulties of human intercourse. There are charms to cure disease and pos- 
session by demons of disease; prayers for long life; incantations for the obtaining 
of a husband or wife, a son; charms for royalty, and for succoss in battle. Far more 
important are the charms for harmony and influence in assembly for they show that 
Aryan tribal affairs were still regulated by assembly in spite of the conquest (AV. 
TIT. 30; VIT. 12, ete.). Tields, the house, cattle, can be protected by formula; 
the seed is blessed at sowing (AV. VI. 142), exorcised of vermin infesting the grain 
(AV. VI. 50). There are prayers for success in gambling (AV. IV, 38; VII. 50), 
and the merchant has his own prayer for successful venture (A V. TIT. 15) with a 
hundredfold gain “of wealth through wealth". 

Naturally, the Brahmana takes smaller fees, generally a porridge (AV. XI. 1: 
XII. 3) prepared in a special way. But that doesn't mean that he has given up 
beef-eating. Sterile cows must be given away to the Bràhmanas; if a heifer that 
has proved sterile after herding for three years be not given away to mendicant 
Bràhmanas, dire consequences will follow for both herd and owner; gain can only 
result by giving the creature to the Brāhmaņas, though what they could do with 
it except eat it does not transpire; on no account is the owner to roast the barren 
cow for himself (4 F. XII. 4)! Beyond this, the Brahmana has to protect himself 
and his own cattle by imprecations, and cajolery (417. V. 18.3) “do not, o prince 
(eat the cow) of the Brahmana: sapless, unfit to be eaten, is that cow”. Prince here 
means a knight, any member of the Ksatriya caste with any sort of local power. 

Howover, there is no question of the Brāhmaņas turning “their attention to the 
masses”, except to help in their exploitation. The Brahmanic idea of the position 
of the two lower castes is seen in the Aitureya Brahmana vii, 29 (A. B. Keith, H.O.S., 
Vol. 25, p. 316): ". . . like a Vaisya, tributary to another, to be eaten by another, 
to he oppressed at will. . . like a Súdra, . . . the servant of another, to be re- 
moved at will, to be slain at will”. This view of the trader class characterizes the 
almost penal theory of taxation which we find in the Arthasdsiva. The Ksatriya 
here is at the top of the social stratification, for oven the Brāhmaņa is only one who 
receives sacrificial gifts from him; however, the Bráhmana can embroil the Ksatriya 
with the people by mischief at the sacrifice, so that the nobility have to bo careful. 
Finally, we may note that the Vai$ya in the Vedas is merely an Aryan whose trade: 
is not that of fighting or fire-priesthood; also, that honoured Vedic professions or 
crafts such as that of the tanner, weaver, smith, chariot-maker, aro confined in later 
days to Südras, who are un-Aryan in the earliest days. This shows how the early 
caste system corresponded to the progressive development of a class society, which, 
with its counterpoise the absolute monarch, developed naturally from conquest 
and settlement by a democratic or oligarchic tribal organization which originally 
characterized the racially distinct invaders. A rudimentary four-caste (= class) 
system similar to the Indian can also be traced in Iranian tradition. It should 
not be forgotten, on the credit side of the caste system, that the early reduction of 
the Sidra to serfdom or helotage freed India from slavery and slave-trading on a 
large scale, It also allowed new land to be opened up and settled with an early 
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development of a stable agrarian economy which gave the country its economic 
power as well as its basic unity in spite of great local variations. Of course, when 
expansion stopped, this led inevitably to a static ideal of society, a static philosophy 
(even to the static yogic system of exerciso), hence ultimately to stagnation. But 
we are not concerned here with that stage of growth where caste becomes a negation 
of history. It seoms reasonable to conclude that the lack of private property in 
human beings also implied the absence of private property in land (except for 
valuable urban sites) at the carly stage with which we are concerned. 

As long as the Ksatriya is one of a numerous conquering tribe, this is perhaps 
inevitable; the Brahmana has no protection except his own usefulness as priest 
and the mantle of the witch-doctor. But with the growth of settlement and king- 
ship on a larger scale, the Brahmana suffers another diulectic change: “Listen ye tu 
the high praise of the king who rules over all peoples, the god who is above mortals, 
of Vaisvanara Pariksit! “Pariksit has procured for us a secure dwelling, when 
he, the most excellent one, went to his seat’. (Thus) the husband in Kuru-land, 
when he founds his household, converses with his wife. ‘What may I bring thee, 
curds, stirred drink, or liquor?’ (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of king Pariksit. Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the mouth (of the 
vessels). The people thrive merrily in the kingdom of king Pariksit” (AV. XX. 
127.7-10). 

This king Pariksit, here raised to the supreme eminence of deified fire is a his- 
torical personage who came to the throne after tho great war described in the epic, 
Mahābhārata (Mbh.). And tho Brahmins who monopolized the Atharva-veda 
belong to the combined Bhrgu-Angiras clans. Thoy are comparative late comers 
in the vedic period for the Vasisthas alone claimed monopoly of the yajña priesthood 
at one time ($advimša Brahmana 1.5) and this was disputed Ly the Bhrguid Jama- 
dagni (Taittiriya Samhita IV. 1.7.8). With this, we turn to the great Indian epic. 

4. The Mahābhārata epic deals in 100,000 stanzas! with a great civil war 
between the five Pándava brothers and the hundred Kaurava sons of Dhrtarastra. 
Generally available texts of this work contain substantial additions down to quite 
recent times but we are fortunate in possessing a critical edition 2 for the first five 
books which strips away later accretions in a manner brilliantly confirmed by fresh 
discoveries of comparatively old manuscripts. This critical toxt represents in the 
main some kind of a unitary redaction by one or more diaskeuasts of not later than 
the 3rd century A.D., but the subject matter is far older tradition given in narratives 
not always properly worked into the structure of the epic. A good deal of this subject 
matter was obviously repulsive 3 to the scribes who transmitted the epic manuscript 
apparatus, but not on that account deleted by them; their method was to dilute 
the most disagreeable portions by explanatory interpolations, and just ignore the 
rest. The continued popularity of the text must have been due in great part to 
these continually added and readjusted subsidiary narratives, and this popularity 
was not only very profitable to the reciters but performed an important social func- 
tion by enabling them to write in a considerable amount of social and religious 
doctrine, the most important section of this type being the famous Bhagavadgitá. 
For us the use of the Mahabharata lies in the picture of society that it builds up, 
though not always in a homogeneous or consistent fashion. 


! For the actual number, and criticism of tho structure of the epic, seo my paper on the 
Parvasamgraha, J. Am. Oriental Soc., vol. 66, 1940, pp. 110-117. 

2 By the late Vishnu S. Sukthankar. I cito only this edition, as Mbh. A passable transla- 
tion exists (though not used here) by P. C. Roy, Calcutta, 1883—1896, but as this is based upon the 
Vulgate text (Calcutta, 1836), references will not coincide. 

३ E. W. Hopkins: The Great Epic of India, Now York, 1901. This again refers to the 
uncritical Vulgate toxt, but is quite useful. For tho point in question, see the concluding chapters, 
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About the preservation of ancient tradition,! against the (act of radically 
changed custom, there can be no doubt at all. After the great battle, the dead 
were left to lie on the field. ‘The princess Miidri is purchased as a bride for Pandu 
without any more ceremony than for a basket of vegetables (Mbh. 1.105.4-5), though 
a long passage is interpolated in many versions to explain this as an ancient custom 
of her tribe, the noble Madras. ‘The Brahmana Drona teaches archery to the prinees 
for money, and this is explained by a brilliant and pathetic interpolation (after 
Mbh. 1.122.31) as reaction after seeing his little boy, who had never tasted cow's 
milk, tricked by richer men's sons with mixture of flour and water. As a matter 
of fact, however, the desire for money is real and quite straightforward, for a little 
earlier Drona has learned the decidedly un-Brühmanie trade of arms only because 
he could not get the alternativo, wealth (Mbh. 1.121.18-21), from Parašurāma. 
Even more striking is the evidenco regarding diverse marriage customs, particularly 
for group-marriages in the older period. "The sage Svetaketu, son of Uddālaka, 
is disturbed in his wilderness retreat when a Brahmana drags off his mother by the 
hand with the words “let's go". To the angry sage, his unperturbed father gives 
the explanation “women of all castes are unrestrained (or naked); like cows, thoy 
(breed) progeny within each caste”. Uddilaka’s simile, we remark parenthetically, 
receives some support from the etymology of gotra (clan) which means “cowpen”. 
Svetaketu then establishes the rule by force (balat) that women shall be mono- 
gamous and men shall not violate a virgin, a chaste woman, or a continent one. 
All of this is given as a tradition (Mbh. 1.113.9-20). But this is not the only curious 
tradition, for Mbh. 1.112 is devoted to the unattractive story of king Vyusitüáva 
whose childless queen Bhadra finally conceives from his corpse. A survival of 
group marriage customs seem to me to be a better explanation of the five Pāņdava 
brothers’ polyandrous union with the princess Draupadi than the hypothesis that 
these Pindavas were Tibetan invaders. In fact, Yudhisthira says to his shacked 
prospective father-in-law, who regards polyandry as being against common usage 
and the Vedas, that he (Yudhisthira) doesn't claim to know the finor points of re- 
ligion, but “we wish to follow the ancient traditional path” (Mbh. 1.187.26-28). 
The mother of the princes cites the case of the seven sages who had a common wife 
Jatilà (Mbh. 1.188.14); finally Vyasa, reputed author of the Mbh. turns up in person 
to explain the whole affair as inevitable by the convenient hypothesis of a curse in 
some previous birth! Clearly, we have here some historic pre-Aryan custom which 
had to be explained away. It is not a theological addition as for example the 
regaining of her virginity by Kunti (Mbh. 1.104.12) or by Draupadi (Mbh. 1.191. 
13-14) which were necessary if the later official marriages of these ladies were to he 
valid. 

This welter of contradictory traditions, apart from diverting interest, has 
damaged even the main theme of the war. The Pandavas have no less a personage 
than Krsna, incarnated Visnu, on their side, and this god is thereafter one of the most 
important deities of the Hindu pantheon. But they win only by consistent cheating 
and legalitarian quibbles. The twelve years during which they agree to remain 
incognito in the wilderness are not really over when they reveal themselves; the 
noble and venerable Bhisma, their own teacher Drona are killed by deceit: the 
heroic and generous Karna (actually their brother) treacherously shot down against 
the rules of war; Duryodhana's thigh is shattered by a foul blow. Such dealings, 
combined with the tradition that Jaimini’s rival version of the Mbh. (a fragment of 
which is still in existence) was destroyed because it did not exalt the Pandavas 


1 For the relationship between the Mbh. and the rewritten Puranas, ef. W. Ruben, J. Royal 
Asiatic Soc., 1941, pp. 247-256; 337-338; F. W. Thomas Festschrift, pp. 188 sq. For the most. 
reasonable attempt to reconstruct some historical truth from Purāņie records: F. E. Pnrgiter, 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. 
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sufficiently as against the defeated Kauravas, have led to the theory that the epic 
has beon rewritten from its original form of ७ lament for the vanquished into 
flattery for the conquerors. As a matter of fact, evidence of rewriting is only too 
noticeable, but the purpose is deeper than mere flattery of some historical dynasty. 
The Mahabharata (like the 4 F and the law-code Manusmrti) also was property 
of the Bhargava clan, who rewrote! it for their own purpose. Their hero, the 
Bhūrgava Parašurāma, seems to have been the only authentic Bhárgava who could 
fight (his traditional weapon being the curved axe parasu) and who annihilated the 
Ksatriyas no less than twenty-one times. ‘This superfluous killing is really a form 
of overcompensation, or psychological revenge: for it is clear that the Bhrguids were 
generally trampled down, the Ksatriyas not annihilated, and that a single annihila- 
tion should have sufficed. The revenge is carried further in unconvincing fashion 
by stating that successive generations of Ksatriyas had to be begotten by Brahmanas 
from Ksatriya women. The fact of the matter is that the Brāhmaņas were helpless: 
when Bhrgu was offended by the Srñjaya Vaitahavyas or a Brahmana’s cow taken, 
it was the slaughtered cow herself and not the owner that took revenge upon the 
transgressors (AV. V. 18.10-11; V. 19.1). Tho Bhrgus appear as a historical people 
in the RV, but only three or four times. They are undoubtedly associated with the 
Druhyus, though whether as warriors or as priests is not clear for the Bhargava 
chariot appears in RV. IV. 16.20. Moreover, they were on the losing side, for the 
king of the Druhyus was killed in battle against Sudüs. We have here one possible 
mechanism by which the conquered suges could appear as priests 2 of the conquerors, 
for by this time the Aryans had unquestionably begun to fight against each other, 
having advanced as far east as the Jamuni river. Still, we see from the Parasuráma 
legend that the Brāhmaņas at one time attempted fighting against the Ksatriyas, 
and this should lend support to the conjecture that the Brihmanas belong to an 
older type of society than the invading Aryan Ksatriyas. How could they have 
developed any sort of culture had they always been living in the wilderness, either 
solitary or each sage with his women and a handful of celibate disciples? It is at 
least plausible to assume that these Brāhmaņas were associated with the rich pre- 
Aryan Indus valley culture, discovered by our archacologists; a culture that may 
have been destroyed by Aryan invaders or died out because of the shift of the Indus. 
‘This passage-over of sections of the conquered as priests to the conquerors would 
account for the many discrepancies between Vedic and epic records, and for the 
rewriting of so much Indian tradition. It would account also for the early syste- 
matie development of Sanskrit grammar, generally nocessary when a complicated 
foreign language has to be studied. In the same way, the astounding development 
of religious philosophy in India at a very carly date again supports the hypothesis 
of violent assimilation as it speaks for the unhappy existence of a cultured priest- 
class, One notes that though the Aryan system of counting is decimal, if any 


1 Vos. Sukthunkur: J£pic Studies VE: The Bhrgus and the Bhüratu: A Text-Historical Study. 
Annals of the Bhandarkar O.R. Inst., XVIII, 1-70; Collected Works, Vol. I. 278-337. 

2 The special position of the Bhrgus is duo to a fact not brought out in Sukthonkur's 
profound analysis of the Mbh., namely that they were able to assimilate Ksatriya priests by 
adoption, Vītahuvya becomes a Bhrguid Brahmana by the word of Bhrgu himself, according to 
Mbh., 15.30 (Vulgate) in spite of the Sfijaya Vaitaluvyas boing accursed in 4 F passagos cited ! 
The canonical Sanskrit writings on gotra and pravara have boen collected by P. Chentsal Rao: 
Gotrapravarinabandhakadamba, Mysore (Govt. Or. Lib. Series, Bibliotheen Sanskrita, 25), 1000. 
Tho introduction shows that the lest ten of the eighteen official Brahmana clans, i.e. the 
"oecusional (kevala) Bhrgus or Aügirasus"" adopted Ksutriyas extensively. The current inter- 
pretation is, naturally, that these were originally Brihmanas who had followed tho trade of 
arma for a while and so had to be readopted into the priesthood, but a look at the genealogiea 
shows conclusively that they are Ksatriya by lineage. This means, clearly, assimilation of the 
priest-caste of the conquerors into the Bhrgu-Añeiras olan of the conquered. 
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system can properly be called Aryan, the quadragesimal system is still extant in 
Indian currenoy, goes back to the dual weight-system of Mohenjo-Daro, and is 
reflected in Pingala’s work on Vedic metre. The Brahmana sages in the wilderness 
then correspond to Abraham, who left Ur of the Chaldees for a nomadic life when 
the days of the city's glory had passed; of course, the Brāhmaņas may have been 
driven out by the ruin of their cities, and had in any case a fairly hard time of it: 
retreat to the wilderness, particularly in old age, remains thereafter an integral 
portion of the ideal human life for Hindus. Naturally. such origins would also 
account for several features of caste, including endogamy. ° 

For the later stage of rewriting in the Mahābhārata, we see one further imme- 
diate reason: the pre-existence of Buddhism. In the main, all diroct reference to 
Buddhism is carefully avoided in the epic, which does its best to give the (modified) 
traditions of antiquity. Still, in the appondix,! the Harivamóa (cited as Hv. from 
Kimjavadekar's edition), we find direct mention of tho fact that well got-up Sidra 
monks would get religious honour as followers of the Sakya Buddha (Hv. 3.3.15) 
while Brūhmaņas took to the woods for fear of taxes. All such historical events 
of later date are ingeniously disguised as prophecies; this section of the Hv. has 
influenced two parallel “prophecies” in Mbh. 3. 186—189, about the dark ages, the 
Kaliyuga which begins with the coronation of just that king Parikgit who was so 
highly praised in the AV. Naturally, as part of the prophecy, it is not out of place 
to mention—indirectly—Pusyamitra (Hy. 3.2.40) as having performed the horse 
sacrifice before the end of the Kali age. One is lod to boliove that the Kalki (later 
the future avenging incarnation of Visnu) with whom the Kaliyuga is to ond (Mbh. 
3.188-189 ; Hv. 1.41. 164~168) is also a historical personage, some minor leader who 
locally repelled invaders that pushod into India over the ruins of empire after 
the Ist century B.C. He managed to please the Brāhmaņas by reviving fire- 
sacrifices. What speaks most distinctly for the existence of some intermediate 
form between the Vedic and the epic period, however, is the rise of new deities, and 
the profession of a new philosophy. The epic is read by or recited to modern Hindus, 
and in spite of its numerous logical inconsistencios, is within their mental grasp; 
the Vedas are not. - 

Vedic deities, Indra and the sacred fire, occur often enough, but in a subordinate 
position. Some of the elements that appear can be discounted as ancient survivals, 
particularly the avatdras of Visnu which contain a typical later Brihmanic synthesis 
of various cults—of which the Tish, Tortoise, Boar, may even be Mesopotamian, 
connected as they are with the legend of the flood which actually was a historical 
event according to Woolley’s excavations at Ur. The dwarf Vámana may represent 
some struggle of the Aryans against Assyrians, as perhaps his predecessor the man- 
lion Nrsimha. Parasurama is a Bhargava hero, Rama some ancient Indian hero 
apparently pre-Aryan, though with him the psychological element may account for 
the Helen-of-Troy motif. Psychoanalysts have taught us to regard such themes 
as Karna’s being set afloat on the river by his mother and drawn from tho waters 


1 Though it ranks as the appendix, actually this section of the Hv. ut least is tho prototypv 
“of the two prophecies in Mbh., 186-189, A detailed comparison shows content as well as phrases 
in common, as for examplo between Hv. 3.3.12 and$Mbh. 3.188.51 = 3.186.36; generally 
between Hv. 4.3.4 and Mbh. 3.180, 188. Tho Hv. account is shorter and moro coherent, as 
well as moro reasonable. For examplo, Mbh. 3.188.47-5 paralleled by Mbh. 3.180.52-53 says 
in describing the evils of tho dark ages that girls would give birth to children at tho fifth or 
sixth year, males would beget thom at soven or eight, and that tho limit of life would be sixteen 
years. The last two figures are 18 and 30 in Hv. 3.3.11 and 3.4.40. The genoral Paurāņic 
list of evils of the Kali ago is entirely different. Tho relationship between those sources ond 
the Puranas is very complicated ; one possible explenution would be that various 1000) accounts 
wero lator arranged in uniform chronological sequence. Taxing Brahmina is nnturolly the 
supreme evil (Manusmrti 7.133), no matter how desperate the need! ^ 
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by his foster-paronts as a symbolic representation of birth 1; this may also account 
for the sage Mirkandeya's vision (prototype of Arjuna’s vision in the Bhagavad- 
gila) of the divine Babe asleep on the flood (Mbh. 3.186.82-3.187.47). But the 
latest avatãra Krsna is the dominating religious figure of the Mahābhārata, and his 
cult, all-embracing faith bhakti in the one supreme being, has appeared for the 
first time in contrast to anything that has preceded. This Krsna, the non-Aryan ® 
"dark" hero or god has appeared in several earlier legends, as Krsna-Dionysos, 
Krsna-Herakles, Krsna the Lar of the Yādava tribe, even as au opponent of Indra 
in a contested passage of the Rgveda (RV. VIII. 96.13-15), but not in the rôle of an 
object for salvation-giving bhakti. Krsna generally appears as an adjective for the 
“dark people”, the indigenous opponents slaughtered by the Aryans. It is remarkable 
that Vrtra, the demon of darkness for whose killing Indra is praised in the Veda 
(and as Verethraghna in Avestan tradition) counts as a Brahmana in Mahabharata 
times. That Indra kills his own fire-priest (purohita) Vi$varüpa is surely proof that 
the Brahmanas are not inviolate in vedic days. But the heroes of the epic, the 
Pandava brothers, are already a mixed lot, Arjuna being dark, as is also their common 
wife Draupadi. 

Similarly, the all-powerful position of certain Bhargava sages who even seem to 
beget a considerable number of Ksatriya princes can be explained psychologically, 
but not so the strange doctrine of ahimsd, non-killing, uttered by a curse-transformed 
sage. “dhimsd is the supreme religion for all living beings, therefore let the Brah- 
mana not kill living things: ahimsa, truthful speech, resolute forgiveness, mastery 
of the Vedas are the highest religion of the Brihmanas” (Mbh. 1.11.12, 14). This 
has a very strange sound indeed in a huge work dedicated to tales of slaughter, 
recitod at Naga-killing yajña sacrifices, a work in which the heroes and even the god 
Krsna himself, with attendant Brāhmaņas in plenty, clear land in the Vedic manner 

by burning down the entire Khāņdava forest and killing those who try to escape, 

in a holocaust which only six living creatures survive (Mbh. 1.214-219). The 
explanation of these anomalies is, naturally, the intermediate position of a totally new 
form of life, that during the Buddhistic age, which necessarily forced changes 
upon the Brálmanas. 

5. Vedic Brāhmaņism had already become uneconomie in the days of the 
Buddha. Instead of the moderate fees of Vedic times, we find whole villages given 
over to the Brahmanas in fief for their services at the sacrifice, though of course it 
was only the more fortunate Brāhmaņa that would receive such gifts. In the 
Digha-nikdya 3, 4, 5, 12 we learn that king Pasenadi had given the village of Ukkattha. 
to the Brahmana Pokkharasāti, Mālavatikā to another, Lohicca; from Bimbisāra, 
special friend of the Buddha, the Brāhmaņas Sonadanda and Kiitadanta held Campa 
and Khāņumata respectively. Naturally, tho sacrifices implied by such fees aro on 
a much greater scale than those of the Vedas. In the Kosalasamyutia we read of 
king Pasenadi's great yajña where 500 (in early Pāli literature the equivalent of “a. 
large number”) each of bulls, male calves, female calves, goats, rams were tied to 
sacrificial posts for killing, and the king’s slaves, messengers, workmen go about 


1 Otto Rank: Der Mythus von der Geburt des Helden, Versuch einer psychologischen 
Mythendeutung [शव Edition, Wien, 1922]. Matter for the psychoanalyst are also the excessivo 
ritual purification of the Brahmana, the purely theoretical classification of motres many of 
which seem never to have existed, the fentastically large number of years in some yuga systems, 
the minuto divisions of space and time which seem well beyond the power of definition of any 
instruments these theorists could even have imagined. 

2 Apart from their dark colour, tradition also removes both Kpsņa and Arjuna from the 
Ksatriya coste, though they are fighters, cf. Panini 4.3.88-9. Of course, the commentator 
i tries to explain this away by saying that being » divinity, Krana could not bo ranked as a 
Ssatriva, 
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their duties shedding tears,! in fear of punishment; for, apparently, the beasts were 
taken without compensation from the surrounding countryside. The Buddha 
himself speaks of five great traditional yajfias; the a$vamedha, the human sacrifice, 
the samyakpdsa, the vajapeya, and the nirargala. Of these the first two are Vedic 
and even the fourth is known to Vedic literature, though more complicated. But 
the remaining two are not genorally known and there is no reason to doubt that 
sacrifices were growing in complexity and magnitude. The Buddhist protest is 
therefore against sacrifices rather than against caste 2 as such, though naturally it 
would affect the caste that lived by sacrificial fees, the Brāhmaņas. On the other 
hand, these sacrifices imply other types of killing than at the fire-altar, for their main 
purpose is success in war. The older type of society has passed. Aryans are no 
longer migrants or wanderers with the possible exception of a tribe like the Vajjis,® 
who also preserve the older tribal institutions including supreme power for the 
oligarchic assembly (upon which the Buddhist monastic order of peripatetic almsmen 
„was modelled in its own way), and are much admired by the Buddha himself. For 
the rest, the tribes have dissolved into loose organizations of landholding and land- 
farming overlords, and because of this dissolution, newer types of kingship on a 
larger scale are growing up. Tor example, Buddha's own people the Sakkas are not 
independent, being subordinate to king Pasenadi of Kosala (Digha-nikdya 27); 
while Buddha’s father is so small a princeling that he engages in ploughing, perhaps 
of a ceremonial nature, but in the fields and not for the fire-altar. The Sakkas still 
elect 4 a tribal chief who-seems to have had very little to do. The gotra divisions for 
Ksatriyas clearly corresponded to the gens elsewhere, and was adopted (and retained 
to this day) by the Brálmanas if they did not have it themselves in earlier times. 
It is significant that a considerable number of gotra names are animal totems?: 
kausika = owl, kūšyapu = tortoise, bharadvdja = skylark, gotama = best bull, 
while the oldest Bralimanas like the Vasus can at most be assigned descent from the . 
sun and the Bhrgus have no animal totem to explain their ancestor. Similarly, 
the pravara is clearly the original phratry, its confused position being more easily 
explained if the whole gens-phratry organization was borrowed. by the Brihmanas 
from the Ksatriyas after the conquest. 
The Buddhistic world is divided into Small cities grouped under sixteen king- 
doms (Amguttara-nikāya LIT, 7.70; trans. I, p. 192), some of which have already 
lost their independence and the rest of which are constantly fighting to increase 


1 Also, Majjhimanihaya, 51. 

2 Against Brihmanic castc-suporiority pretensions, cf. tho Vaseffhasutta which occurs 
both in the Suttanipāta and tho Majjhimanikaya. For oll Buddhistic references I have drawn 
extensively upon the Marathi writings of my father Prof. Dharmánando Kosambi; particularly, 
Bhagavan Buddha (Nagpur, 1940-41) and Bauddha Samghācā Paricaya. 

3 For tho Vajjis or Licchavis, tho Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Dīgha-nikāyu. Under 
vrátya, Macdonnell ond. Keith (note 9) show thet wondering non-ritual Aryans were meant, 
and this seems to be oquivalent to the Vajjis, though naturally the Brālmeņic connotation of 
vrātya later comes to be a low person, while the Licchavis remain Ksatriyas very high in social 
rank, even to a thousand years later, cf. Oxford Hist. Ind., 147-8, and Samudragupta's inscriptions 
in Fleet's collection. Soe also J. W. Hauer: Der Vrdtya: Untersuchungen über die nichtbrah. 
manische Religion Altindiens; Vol. I: die vratya als nichtbrahmanische Kultgenossenschaften arischer 
Herkunft (Stuttgart, 1927). Tt may be noted in this connection that the noblest truths, sims, 
ways uro indicated by the udiectivo drya in Buddhist scriptures, The new religion founded 
by the Buddha looked to that branch of the Aryan tradition which (in spite of AV, XV) was not 
penetrated by the Brahmanas. 

4 For the non-hereditery Sakka chief (king), see the story of Bhaddiya in the Cullavagga (vii) 
of the Vinaya Pitaka (Tr. I1. Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the Hast, Oxford, 1885, Vol. XX, pp. 227- 
230); for Suddhodans and all his “courtiers” setting their own hands to the plough, the intro- 
duction (Nidána) to tho Jātaka stories (C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, T.O.S., Vol, 3, 
1922, p. 54). f 

6 TRemnants of totemism or on attempt to assimilate totems of invaders to pre-existing 
gods may perhaps be seon in the anima] váhanas of Hindu gods. 
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their rules, whence the need for fire-sacrifices that bring victory. The centre of 
expansion is Magadha (the eastern part of modern Bihār) itself peripheral in the 
older Aryan-Bráhmanic expansion. It is Ajátasattu, parricide son of Bimbisāra 
who finally breaks the Vajjis and extends his dominion to the whole Gangetic basin; 
in the Sématiiuphalasamyutta, he is praised as a wise ruler, one who would have 
reached the highest degree of spiritual attainment—but for the sad fact of his 
having murdered his own father! (Clearly, the traders and householders needed a 
settled rule, peace and freedom from robbers who infested the jungles between 
city-states, some form of “universal” monarchy; it must again be noted that Bud- 
dhism and the other non-killing religion Jainism are most popular with this class, 
which is otherwise silent in Indian history. , 

The existence of the protest we have already seen in the Satapatha Bráhinana 
passage against beef-eating, though beef continued to be sold in the open market in 
Buddha’s time (Satipatthānasuita). The original proponent of the new ideas for 
society was the Jaina tirthamkara Pār$va, who laid emphasis two centuries before 
the Buddha upon the active social practice of non-killing, truthfulness, non-violence. 
"There were other lines of teachers! who had developed from the ascetie hermits 
whom Brāhmaņism itself regarded so highly; and Buddhist as well as Jain teachers 
found the pre-existing ascetic form of life one which gave the preacher greatest 
influence. Jain ahimsd was carried to unpraetical extremes for society as a whole, 
while the Buddhist applied primarily to human beings and agricultural animals: 
for the Buddha says in the Brahmanadhanentka-sutla of the Suttanipáta “Cattle are 
our friends just as parents and other relatives; for, cultivation depends upon them. 
They give food, strength, freshness of complexion, and happiness. Knowing this, 
ancient Brāhmaņas did not kill cattle." But the greatest power of the Buddhist 
doctrine springs from its social nature as against the rugged individuulism or greedy 
opportunism of other systems. In the Kūfudantasutta (Dighanikaya 5) the Buddha 
relates the story of a supposed king Mahavijita who gained happiness and prosperity 
for his people not by yajíía but by supplying capital to the trader, employment to 
the State servant, seed to the farmer for “then the robberies will vanish". In the 
Cakkavattisīhanada-sutta we find the same theme enlarged upon: it is the poor that 
take to robbery, and the function of the rukravartin, the universal monarch, is to 
prevent robbery; it cannot be suppressed by violence, nor can its eause, poverty, 
he bribed out of existence with bounties. Poverty is to be decreased by creating 
employment. This, surely, is a sound and remarkably modern view of the problem. 
While the Buddhist emperor Asoku did not go so far as this, his very first edict sets 
the example of non-killing. 

To the question of why the new form had to arise, we have answered that the 
older was uneconomic after the change from nomadic pasturing to settled agriculture. 
Why it had to take on a religious aspect is clear cnough, for the older form was 
bound up with the very existence of a class that lived by sacrifice; hence, the validity 
of the sacrificial idea, of killing itself, had to be denied; the revolution, inevitably 
in primitive times, had to take on a religious aspect. The actual mechanism of the 
change is by preaching through the mouths of respected ascetic teachers. But 
there is something more to the change than this. In the first place, it occurs in 
marginal lands, where the Vedic forms are not well-established and where the 
tendency. to universal monarchy is growing rapidly. The Bráhmanas themselves 
show strong divergence from Vedic practices, for Magadhan Brihmanas are referred 
to with special contempt as Brahmabundhu, being definitely associated with extra- 
vedic Vratyas, while it is not generally noticed that the Puranas refer to kings of the 

1 For accounts of six other sects contemporary with the Buddha, ef. the Cúlasdropame- 


sutta of the Majjhimu-nikdya; also the Sámañiñaphalasamyutia; the 63 sects of tho Brahma- 
jalasutta represent a much later account. 
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line to which Bimbisára and Ajátasattu belong as ksatrabandhu,! the termination 
bandhu having the force of the Italinn—accio. Brāhmaņas are themselves pene- 
trating into hitherto unknown regions as pioneers, which is seen from the story of 
Buddha’s disciple Bávari, who had founded a Brahmanic refuge on the banks of the 
Godavari; but this expansion takes place without a corresponding Ksatriya conquest, 
which should account for the existence of only two major castes (Brāhmaņa, Sitdra) 
in South India. Clearly, such civilization as existed had managed to develop ex- 
pansionist tendencies in a larger population in a way that the cattle-breeding Vedic 
period could not do. Magadhan is synonymous with trader in Manusmrti 10.47. 
The cow does not thrive in wet lands, though it could have done well enough 
in the Indus valley. The cow is not hardy enough to hold out against wild beasts 
in the forest. The swampy lower territory of the Gangetic basin could only have 
been opened out for a new type of agriculture, wet-rice cultivation, by a new animal, 
the less edible water-buffalo. I suggest that the period of this change also corres- 
ponds to change from the older Brāhmaņism to non-violent religions, though such 
changes have left virtually no trace in literature. Vedic rice is wiht, while the general 
Vedic term for cereal is yava, barley, and the Vedas speak also of godhitma, wheat. 
The famous sali variety of rice, though known early in the Punjab (where the gram- 
marian Panini comes from the village of Sàlàtura) seems to be principally cultivated 
in Bihar, even as late as the time of the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang. ‘The buffalo 
is not a Vedic animal at all, and must have been a terrifying beast in earlier times 
for Yama, the god of death, comes riding on it to claim the souls of human beings 
at their final moments; Yama himself, with his twin sister Yami, shows definite 
Mesopotamian affinities or possibly origin.* The goddess, Kāli or Durga, after- 
“wards synthesized by Brahmanas with Parvati, consort of Siva, saves mankind by 
killing the buffalo-demon, an act still commemorated by buffalo-sacrifices at her 
festival. The buffalo is rare while the horse does not ocour on Mohenjo-Daro 
seals, where thebulliscommon. Mahisa in the Vedas is an adjective, meaning power- 
ful, and mahisi mygah means just the “powerful beast". But by the time of Panini 
mahismat “rich in buffalos" is a term of respect. The Kasyapa samhitd represents 
a forlorn Brahmanic attempt to preserve the superiority of the cow, in that the 
buffalo is a wilder creature, feeding in the woods on leaves that might bear insects 
and spoil its milk. But it is known to all modern observers that in reality the 
buffalo is far the cleaner feeder of the two, the cow (like the pig) being a scavenger 
in densely settled localities. By the opening centuries of the Christian era, the 
buffalo is bred regularly for profit, ranking in this above the cow and below the 
horse, according to the Pañcatantra (V. 8). It is the change-over to this new pro- 
ductive method that would enable Brāhmaņie control of ritual to be overcome in 
times when ritual was all-important, for the Brāhmaņas hadn’t then troubled to 
develop any ceremony connected with the buffalo in the same way as the Vedic 
ritual is related to the cow. 
Thus we get the dark ages of the Brāhmaņas, though a few of them gained 
wealth as ministers, while four even ruled as kings? after the end of the Sunga 


1 p. E. Pargiter: The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, Oxford, 1913, p. 22, 
v. 16, Pargiter himself is puzzled by rdjdnah Egatrabandhavah which he mistransletes on p. 09 
us “kings with ksatriya kinsfolk”. हु 

2 Yama and the three flood-avatiiras are not bhe only such 1ndo-Mesopotemián affinities 
from literary sourcos. For example, timiñgyila and timingilagila, whero the reduplicated onding 
must originally have been -gala. The eurlicst Asuras are, of course, to be undorstood as Assyrians. 
The Jūtekas mention sailing to Babylon (Bāveru); on the other hand, the Purāņas show an 
acquaintance with the sources of the Nilo which surprised oven their discoverer, Speke, bnt these 
documents were rewritten at a period much later than the ono under discussion. — 

3 Cūņalys is the most famous of Brahmana ministers. For the Künvüyana kings, Pargiter, 
loc. cit., pp. 33-35, 71. 
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dynasty; but a disastrous period for most of them, by reason of the devay of fire- 
sacrifices. It would be centuries before Buddhism in its turn became uneconomic 
by growth of rich monasteries, and useless to the masses by its isolation. In that 
interval, the Brahmana had learned to adjust himself to reality without facing it. 
New deities had been found, and many local deities synthesized by the avatdra 
theory or ०४ synonyms for one of the major gods. The power of the synthetic 
method is shown by Buddha himself being counted as the ninth avatdra of Vigņu. 
On the other hand, Buddhist monasteries were already becoming huge uneconomic 
foundations. The increasing number of Brahmana converts led by the second 
century to a change from the peoples’ languages to Sanskrit for Buddhist writings; 
the writings themselves deal with abstract philosophical speculations which show 
that the monk had developed from the peripatetic almsman visualized by Buddha 
as u teacher of society into a parasite whose existence was bound up with that of the 
exploiting classes. Control of ritual always vested in the Brāhmaņas, the Buddhist 
never having disputed it nor the cults of deities! (of whom the Buddha is not one 
though vedic gods are made to do him honour in Buddhist legends); caste, after all, 
we have seen to correspond to social classes, when viewed as a whole. New tribes 
could be enrolled by writing new scriptures, rewriting old ones, or treating them as 
new castes, oxplained at first as generated by various mixtures of the older, four. 
On the other hand, what resistance there was to invaders after the ruin of the Sunga 
empire, particularly in the lst century B.C. seems to have been supported by fire- 
sacrifices if not inspired by the Brāhmaņas in the name of religion, while there is 
no possibility, or at least no records of Buddhist monks having done so. The 
Brāhmaņa had personal property and a family. He had the ritual for success in 
battle. He also had some experience of, or at least contact with, administrative 
problems, as wo see from the Arthasastra which is Brihmanic with a tradition of 
preceding Brühmanie works on statecraft; in fact, the commonest Sanskrit word 
for minister, mantrin, means the possessor of a magic formula, which implies a 
Brāhmaņa. The Buddhist monastic order excluded by its very structure all such 
activities. Wo have a letter of the Buddhist monk Mātrceta to a king asking him 
to spare animal life (F. W. Thomas, Indian Antiquary, XXXII, 1903, pp. 347-349; 
1904, p. 21; 1905, p. 145), but there is no question of organizing any resistance. The 
synthetic method was of great use in absorbing all victorious foreigners except 
those who, like the Mohammedans, had a strong proselyting religion of their own 
and could recruit low castes. In fact, many foroignors in later times seem to have 
used conversion to Jainism or Buddhism as an intermediate (though not indispens- 
able) step towards enrolment a generation or two later as Brahmanas or Ksatriyas, 
their social position permitting. The Brahmana could ignore productive imports 
or utilize them: paper (like gunpowder) came from China with the Mohammedans, 
and was used by the Brahmanas for writing, though manufactured usually by 
‘Muslims in India. The Mohammedans brought other Chinese influences which do 
not seem to have spread, as for example porcelain tiles, the unquestionably Sinoidal 
minarets of the Boli Gumbaz at Bijapur, and possibly, some dome forms. But the 
rose that they introduced into the country was and is used even by the most orthodox 
Brahmana in worship (syphilis and tea belong to the European period). 

Thé main Brihmanical readjustment was the doctrine of non-killing engrafted 
upon the older ritual. The dying out of fire-sacrilice, loss of the heady Soma drink 
and of beef-eating, did not matter as long as the basic economic unit of the country 


1 Tho seventh century emperor Harga was Buddhist enough to pardon one who attempted to 
assassinate him, and his drama Vāgānanda is Buddhistie; but he and members of his family also 
followed tho cult of the goddess Gauri. 

2D. R. Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, XL. 1911. 7-37. The pnssing-over even to a 
higher caste is sanctioned by Monusmrti 10.64-65. 
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was the village, and means of production agrarian with primitive methods of peasant 
cultivation, without private or at least without capitalistic ownership in land. 
Ritual is preserved heroafter with such changes us were thrust upon it by force of 
circumstances, but for every innovation we find a claim of antiquity, usually 
fictitious. Even the -Hlopanisad and the Añglapurana become possible. The 
reason is that no matter what the form of the ritual, its content and social func- 
tion is now of a fundamentally different nature. Primitive magic tried to control 
nature and increase production while later observances and tabus are primarily 
for the maintenance of the status quo in favour of a definite class. They do their 
best to stifle criticism, to absorb any destructive excess of social energy. When 
this stage is reached, we have the static ideal of caste. History loses its moaning. 


CHICHOLI PLATES OF PRAVARASENA IT 
By 8. N. CHAKRAVARTI 


There is no detinite information us to when, how und where these plates were 
originally found. They were sent to the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India 
for deciphernient by one Bhagvan Shiva Ganar, formerly of Wadgaon in the Chanda 
District of the Central Provinces, now of Chicholī in the Hinganghāt tāluka of the 
Wardhá District. The plates had Leon in the possession of the owner's family for 
some genorations and probably discovered at the village of Chicholi in the District 
of Wardhā.t 1 edit the inscription which is engraved on them for the first time. 

These are four well preserved copperplates, the second and third of which are 
engraved on both sides, while the first and fourth are inscribed on one side only. 
Each plate contains seven lines of writing, the whole inscription thus running into 
42 lines. The engraving, in general, is good, though hero and there the forms of the 
letters are not complete and their interiors show marks of the working of the 
engraver's tool. The letters are deeply engraved throughout. The second plate 
is fairly thick. But the remaining plates are rather thin, and show through on the 
reverso sides. This is specially noticeable on the fourth plate. The writing is 
in an excellent state of preservation throughout. But while the second and third 
plates have their edges fashioned thicker, the first and fourth plates are quite smooth. 
Each plate measures about 61" by 31". About 11” distant from the middle of 
the proper right margin, each plate has a hole about $” in diameter, obviously for a 
ting with which the plates were strung together. But the ring together with the 
seal is now missing. The weight of the four plates is about 24 lbs. The size of the 
letters varies from 1" to 4”. The characters belong to the “box-headed” variety of 
the Central Indian alphabet, and are similar to those of the other grants of Pravara- 
sēna II so far published. They are more angular than the characters of tho Bālā- 
ghāļ plates of Prithviséna 11,2 the grandson of Pravaraséna II. The characters 
include forms of the numerical symbols for 4 and 100 in line 20. 

As regards palaeography, some peculiarities may Le noted. The medial à 
usually consists of a curve attached to the upper right side of the consonant (as in 
-vājapēya-, 1, 2, and -māhēšvarasya, l. 9). It is also indicated in a different way 
(as in Hiranyanadi-, 1.1). The medial «+ occurs in three different forms. Tho hook 
at the foot of the consonant turns upwards to the left (as in (rulamiputrasya, 1. 8) 
and to the right (as in -chatur-asvamedha-, 1.2). The third form of the medial « 
consists of n hook, which is attached to the lower right side of the consonant and 
turns downwards (as in kuyyamah, 1. 36). The medial €, 0, and au occur each in 
two forms. “One form of the medial ë consists of a curve on the upper left side of 
the consonant (as in -Pravarusēnasyu, 1. 3). This form is more common than the 
other in whieh the curve is added to the lower left side of the consonant (as in 
-asvamédha- 1.2). The usual form of the medial 6 consists of an ē-mātrā on the 
upper right side and an é-mátrá on the upper left side of the consonant (as in -shddasy- 
1.1). The medial 6 is also shown, though rarely, by an @-mdtrd on the upper right 
side and an ē-nātrā on the lower left side of the consonant (as in -aptūryyam-ēkthya- 
1.1). The medial au shows the southern bipartite form (as in -Gautamīputrasya, 
1. 8), and also for the first time the tripartite western and northern form (as in 


1 Thoro is another village of tho sume name in the Betul District of the Central Provinces. 
3 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 8070. und plates. 
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-gumwuh, |, 10, and brdhmanaur-, 1.35). The tripartite form has, besides the two 
curves on the head, a third curve on the lower left side of the consonant. The 
medial a has one form only. It consists of two curves on the upper left side of the 
consonant (as in -Mahdbhairava-, 1,4). The final ¢ and ən ocour in samrāt, 1. 3, 
and vasundhardm, 1. 38 respectively. The letters d and d as also ch and v are not 
clearly distinguished. The open rectangle of d is larger than that of d and ch has a 
larger rectangle than v. Compare these in shodasy-, 1. 1, danda-, L 11, vachana, 
1.17. The letter dh is of the square type (see in -asvamédha-, 1.2). But the 
subscript dh is roundish in shape, and hence difficult to distinguish from the sub- 
script fh in which the circle is not complete (cf. Yudhishthara-, 1. 12, and vusundharám, 
1, 38), as also from the medial ri( cf. vrittéh, 1. 12) and the subscript r (cf. Radrasanasya, 
1, 14). The dental » in the looped form occurs in -Pravarasénasya, 1.3. A different 
kind of n is found in -yajinah, 1.2. Lastly, the letters j and है, as usual, have no 
box-head. 

The language is Sanskrit. The text is in prose, except for the two imprecatory 
verses in the Anushtubh metre, here ascribed to Vyasa, in ll. 38-41. As regards 
orthography, we may note the frequent non-observance of the rules of external 
sandhi; the use of short i for long z throughout; the use of the medial ri for ri (as in 
pautrinoh, 1. 12) and vice versa (as in Griddha, 1. 17); the use of n for ७ almost through- 
out; the frequent doubling of consonants after r; the doubling of k before r (cf. 
sadyahkkra, 1.2); and the doubling of th and dh before y (cf. -Bhagiratthy-, 1. 6, 
and sarvviddhyiksha., 1. 23). 

The inscription is one of the Vākātaka Maharaja Pravaraséna II. lt is dated 
on the tenth lunar day (of the bright fortnight) of (the month) Jyéshtha in the twenty- 
fifth year (of the Mahārājas reign). Its object is to record the grant, in the Supra- 
tisbtha qhara, at the village of Véluaka, of four hundred bhiimi-nivarttanas according 
to the royal measure, to one Rudrirya of the Vāji-Māhitya gotra and the two vedas, 
who was a resident of Kharārjunako. The village of Véluaka wus situated to the 
east of the village of Gridhra, to the south of Kadamba-saraka, to the west of the 
village of Nila, and to the north of Kēkilarāsya. The charter was issued from the 
place of encampment on the banks of the river Hiraņyā. 

The date of tho inscription is givon in regnal years. So it cannot be verified. 
Bühler and Bhagwanlal Indraji! assign the copperplates of Pravarasena II to the 
fifth century A.D. Fleet, however, identifies the Mahūrājādhirāja Dēvagupta, 
who is mentioned in l. 15 as the father of Prabhāvatiguptā, the mother of Pravara- 
sena II, with Dēvagupta of Magadha, the son of Adityasena, mentioned in the 1086 - 
Baranürk inscription of Jivitagupta II,’ the grandson of Dēvagupta. The Shāhpur 
stone image inscription,! which refers itself to the time of Adityasena, is dated the 
year 66. 'Phe era is not specified. But it is that of Harshavardhana of Kanauj, 
commencing A.D. 606. Thus the year 66 gives A.D. 672-673, which is the date of 
Adityaséna. Accordingly, Fleet assigns Pravaraséna II to the seventh century A.D. 
Kielhorn and Sukthankar follow Fleet. Kielhorn assigns Pravaraséna II 5 to about 
the beginning of the eighth century, and Prithiviséno II, the grandson of Pra- 
varaséna II, to about the second half of the eighth century. Sukthankar assigns 
Prithivisena [I], the grandfather of Pravarasēna IJ, to the seventh century. 
Bhandarkar 8 is for Bühler's date. According to him Dēvagupta was another name 
of Chandragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty who ruled G.E. 61-93 (A.D, 


1 Bühler, Ind, Paleo. (English vorsion), p. 04, n. 8. 
2 Q.I.I., Vol. HI, Introduction, pp. 15-16. 


3 Ibid., No. 40. 4 [bid., No. 43. 
5 Ep. Ind., Vol. III, pp. 2581. 9 Ibid., Vol. IX, pp. 2071. 
7 Ep. Ind Vol. XVII, pp. 120. 8 Ind, Ant., Vol. XLII, pp. 199-1. 
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380-412); for in the Poona! and Riddhapur? plates Prabhāvatiguptā is mentioned 
as the daughter of Chandragupta II. Pathak and Dikshit; who follow Bühler and 
Bhandarkar, rightly point out that the characters of the Poona plates closely resemble 
those of the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. This is specially to be 
noticed in regard to the letters m, l, sh and k.5 But they observe: "Indeed the 
difference between the characters used in the present (Poona) grant (of Prabhāvati- 
guptā) and those on the grants of Pravarsēna IT strike us as in every way too great 
for the period of 25 or 30 years which must have intervened between these records”. 
This means that on palaeographical grounds the grants of Pravaraséna II should be 
placed much later than the Poona grant. But it is not so; for, the charactors of the 
Riddhapur grant of Prabhāvatiguptā are similar to those of the grants of Pravarasena 
II. Evidently, two types of Brahmi were used in Central India, of which the nail- 
headed type * with northern peculiarities is illustrated in the Poona plates of Prabhā- 
vatigupta and the box-headed type with southern peculiarities, which was com- 
monly employed, in her Riddhapur plates. Thus it is beyond doubt that the 
Vākātakas were contemporaries of the Imperial Guptas and not of the Later 
Guptas.* 

The loculities mentioned in the inscription I am unable to identify. As we 
have already noticed, the charter was issued from the royal camp on the Hiranyā- 
nadi. The Dudia grant of Pravaraséna 11 mentions a bhoga named Hiranyapura. 
Evidently, Hiranyapura was the headquarters of the bhoga of the same name. Tt 
is not unlikely that Hiranyapura was so called from the river Hiranyi, which would 
then imply that Hiranyáanadi-vásaka of our inscription corresponds to Hiranyapura 
of the Dudia plates. This Hiranyánadi can be identified with the river Irai in the 
Chanda District. The Supratishtha dhara is also mentioned in the Poona grant 
of Prabhāvatiguptā. The village bearing the Prakrit name Véluaka is probably the 
same as the village Vilavanaka which, as we know from the Poona grant, was also 
in the Supratishtha Ahára. 


TEXT 
First Plate 
| Om* drishtam | ॥ *] Hiranyd(wya)nadi(dz)-vdsakdd=agnishtom-- 


a(a)ptoryy[a *]m—okthya-shodasya-àti- 
rātra—vājapēya 9—brihaspatisava 1% —sadyabkkra ! —[eha*]turas$vamédha 12 — 
yajinah 12 
3 vishn(u*]vriddha !3—sagótrasya samrāt!! Vakatakantm mahūrāja—sri($ri)— 
Pravaraséna— 
+ sya sünoh sūnēr=atyantu—Svāmi—Mahābhairava—bhaktasya al[rn]sa-bhi- 


to 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 30H. 2 J.P.A.S.B., N.S., Vol. XX, pp. 681. 
3 On the letter-forms, seo J.R.4.S. Bengal, Vol. IV, 1938, pp. 361-54. 
+ The nail-headed script has been also found in some Kadamba records of tho Kanarese 
country (cf. I.A., Vol. VII, plate between pages 34 and 35). 
5 Prof. Mirashi also has arrived at tho same conclusion (cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 18). 
5 Does this show that the plates were originally found at Wadgaon in the Chanda District y 
7 From the original plates. 8 Exprossed by a symbol. 
° On the right top of p is a mark which looks like the 4-mátra. Hero and in other places 
below tracos of the working of tho engraver's tool are found. 
10 The engraver first very nearly formed su and then corrected it into the conjunct sp. 
11 Read—sddyaskkra— 
12 Read—yajind. Here and in other places below the rules of samadhi have not been observed. 
13 Read vishnuvriddha—Tlio subscript n here is somewhat different from » which occurs 
throughout the rest of this inscription. 
14 Read samrājē. 
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5 ra —sanniv|6* sita —Siva-lihg-odvahana— Sivasupar|i* Jtushta —samutpādita— 
rā 1 a 
6 javamšānā[in*] 2 parakkram-a(a)dhigata—Bhigi(gi)ratthy-amala-jalamu- 
(mi )rddhabhishiktanarn(naih) das-i- 
$vamēdh-ū[va*] bhritha-snatinaih Bhara$ivanam mahārāja-sri($rī)---Bharanāga- 
dauhitrasya— 


~J 


Second Plate; Pirst Side 


Ñ Guutemiputrasyas Vākļā*]ļtakānā[:n*] mahārāja- sri(éri)—Audrasenasya súnór= 
atya— 

9) nta—máhésvarasya saty-ārjjava—kārunyē(ņya) šauryya—vikkramu—naya- 
vinaya-m[ū*]hūtmya- 

lu dhimatya—pūtragatabhaktiva 4—dha[r*)mmavijayitva — manēnairmmuly-ādi- 
bhi-gunauh š 


ll samup[é*]tasya vafr*]sh-$atam %—abhivarddhamūna-kūša-dandā”-sādhana- 
santā— 

12 na—putra-pautrindh 8 Yudhishth[i*]ra-vritteh Vakatakánam mahārāja-šri($rī)- 
Prithivi- 

(३ sérdsya® sandr = bhagavatah Chakrap[i*|nauh 0 prasüd-oparjjita—éri(éri)- 
samuda- 


l4 vusya V[a* |kūtekānām mahüraja-éri(éri)- R[u* dras[e* ]uasyo. sitindh mahārājā- 1] 


Second Plate; Second. Side 


। छ dhiraja(ja)—3ri(3ri) —Devagupta-sutàyo 12 Prabhāvatiguptājgām —utpannasya 
Šā(Ša)mbhēļh*] 

16 prasāda-dhriti-kūrttayugasya — Vakatakanan — poramamáühai(hé)$vura-—mahü—- 

17 rájam(ja)—sri(ári) —Pravarasinasya vachana[t*] || 13 Supratishth-a(ū)hūrē 
Griddha 11 - grāmasya 

18 115 púrvvatab Kadamba—sarakasya. dakshino(na)tah Nila(Nila)-grimasya pa- 

19 $chiménah 11 Kokilarasye 7 uttaratah Veluakan=un4ma-grámah | I *] Atr= 
asmá(isma)|6*] 


1 Thoro is a mark of the working of the ongraver's tool to tho left middle of rd. 
2 The letter 9 is not comploto. 

3 Roud Gautamiputrasya putrasya as in other Vükütaka records. ‘Tho superscript ४ hero is 
similar to that in paribadha in l. 35, but somewhat different from that which occurs throughout 
the rest of this inscription. One may be tempted to regard it ns tho superscripts. But what 
makes it differ from the suporscript ¿in othor instances is really a mark of the working of the 
engraver's tool. 

* Read—dkimritva—pātrāgatabhaktitvu—- 5 Read—ūdi-guņaiķ. 

i ० What looks like the ā-mūtrā in t really forms tho bottom of the subscript min -dharmma- 
in 1. 10. 

7 Read—daņda— * Road—pautriņuaļ—- 

9 Rend—Prithivisēnasya. 10 Read Chakrapaneh. 

11 There is a vortical mark of the working of the engraver's tool in between kā und rā. 
Below mahārājā- occur four syllables (ma, ra 2, ve and sa), which are out of place hero and carry 
no sense. 

12 ReaJ—sutayam. 

13 This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. It consists of two small vertical strokes, the 
second of which is much smaller than the first. The two strokes do not form the final ¢, the sign 
for which is very cloar in the Dudia plates of Pravorasána II. 

14 Read Griddhra—The form of ddh is similar to that of ddh in vyiddha- in 1. 3. 

15 This mark of punctuation, consisting of two small curves placed ono above tho other, is 
unnecessary. 

19 Read padchimatah. 

1? Read Kokilardsyasya, What looks like an ē-mātrā in r ia ७ mark of the working of the 
engraver's tool. 
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20 rāja-mānēnah! bhūman *=nivarttana-sutāni-chatvāri 100 4 visatima ४ sath. 
921 watsarē vishuva-vichanaka 1—Vāji-Lāhitvā— sagotrasya 9 


Third Plate; First Side 


22 | Khalkarjunuka "—v[a*]stavyasya — dv[i]véda—Rudrá[r*]yyáya dattānif || *| 
Yatēū=smat-santakāh 

23 aarvvāddhyiksha $—niyēga "—niyuktali ājūāsafichāra(ri)-kulaputr-ādhikritā 
bhajà(ta)s — chh[a*]— 

24 tr[ā*ļs=cha viéruta—pürvvay-üjfüpayitavyüh 10 [ || *] Viditam=astu vah 
yath = ¿h—ismi— 

25 bhir=ātmanē dharmm-āyū(āyu)r-bbala—vijay-i(aiy)svaryya-vivriddhayē ih= 
ámutra- 

26 hit-ārttham=ātm-ānugrahāya vaijayikó — dharmma-sthüné apiirvva-datva. |! 
uda- 

27 ka—pirvvam=atisrishtah [I *] Ath=āsy=ēchitāfm*] pūrvva-rāj-ānu- 
matà[m*] chatu[r*]vvaidy-à— 

28 grahàra!?-maryy[a*]dán(m)—vitaràmah tad=yathū akaraclivi(vi) a-bhata- 
chehhātra- 


Third Plate; Second Side 


29 pravesya[h*] a-pārampara—gū—balivarddab 1? a—pushpa—kshi(kshi)ra— 
sandohah 

M) a—chàr-àsana—charnim—a(ü)ngarah a-lavanó(na)-klinna-klréno(ni) —khanakul 
sa-nidhoh (dhih) 

3! s--opanfi*]dhih sa-klipt—opakliptah sarvva—vē(vi)shti —parihāra—purihrituļi 

32 14 ā-chandr—āditya !5—samakali(lt)yah putra —pautrānugami(mī) bhujyamā—- 

33 nah na kēnachid=ddhyā(vyā)ghātayitavyah 19 sarvvakkriyabhis=safin ]- 
rakshitavyah 

34 parivarddhay[i*]tavya$(tavyas$)—cha [|] *]  Ya[$—ch-a*] '7sma(sma)ch— 
chhásanam=a—ranó (gaņa)—yamānah svalpām=api 

35  paribadha[m*] kuryyāt=kārayā(yi)t[ā*] vah(vā) tasya hrāhmanau(ņai)r=- 
vvēditasva sadandá (nda)— 


1 Read rāja-mānēna, ‘Che Chammak plates of Pravarasóna II read rūjanānika. 
2 Read bhitmayan= 
3 Read vimšatitamē. The expressions viņnšatitamē sarivatsarē are out of place here, when 
wo know that the grant was made in the twonty-filth regnal year. In this document there 
occur in a few places expressions which aro out of place and carry no sense. But it would not 
be correct to question the genuineness of the document. Probably the copy issued from the 
Secretariate was carelessly written. Besides, the engraver was carclcas. 
4 These seven syllables seem to have been engraved after erasing the original ones, and 
their sonse is not clear. 
5 Read—Mahitya— 6 Read—sagótraya. 
7 Read Kharārjunaka (or Khararjunara) —vástavya—dviveda— 
8 Read sarvudddhyaksha— 
2 There is a mark of the working of the engraver’s tool over ni, which makes the letter look 
like nai. 
19 Read—pūruray=ājūtay=ājhīpayitavjā as in other Vükütaka records. 
11 Read—dattyā. 
1? What looks like an á-mátrá in gr is a mark of the working of the engraver's tool. 
13 There is a mark of the working of tho ongraver's tool in between the two curves, which 
indicate the visarga. 
14 Bofore d-chandr- there aro throo unnecessary ourves, which are placed one above another, 
10 Read—aditya— 
19 Above vyah there is a scratch, which looks like the anusvāra. 
17 The missing syllables are restored from other Vākātnka recorda. 
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Fourth. Plate 


36 nigraha[r*] ku[r*]yy[a*]mab(nra) [|| *] Asmi(m*]$—cha dharmm-ādi(ādhi). 
karanē(ņē)ati(tī)t-ānēka- 1 raja-sañohi- 

37 ntana-parip[a*]lana[m*] krita-puny(ny)-anuki(ki)rttana—ki(ki)rttavamah [ II *] 
Vyāsa—gi(gi)tau ch=ātra 

38 šrēkā? pram[é*]ni(ni)karttavyau || 3 Sva-datta[m*] para-dattāfm*] va [yē*] 
har(ē)dyēvai 4 vasundharām f 

39 gavam Sata—sahasraya hantur-harati dushkritah (tam) | W *] Shashti(thi)rn^ 
varsha-saha- 

की srāni(ņi) svarggē mēdati bhümi-dah áchchhettà ch—àünumant(a*] cha t{ai*|ny 
=Cka(8va) narakā(kē) 

il vasēd=iti | Sarhvatsarē  pañchavingatima 9 — Jyéshtha—sukla 7-dasamydh(am) 

42 sén[&*]patau Bappadévéna $ likhitem 9 Namastu || 10 


1 Rond—rdja-dattd-sanchintanu— 

Read élókau. 

Metro, Šlēka (Anushtubh); and in the following verse. 
Read hareta. 

Tho engraver loft the first. sh incomplete and placed the anusvara for shthirh on vin varsha— 

* Read pañchavimmbatitame. 

7 Read—éukla— 

8 Read Būppudēvē, in accordance with the Siwani copperplate inscription of Pravarasēna I) 
which has sēnāpatau Bāppadērē likhitam āchāryyēņa. Evidently, wo take that our grant does not 
contain the namo of the writer. 

9 After likhitarh on ornamental design is engraved. 

10 After the two stops occur threo smaller stops with a long horizontal stroke below. A 
long horizontal stroke also marks the completion of the inscription on the Tirēdi plates of 
Pravarasēna TT, 
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THE CHINESE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIC WORD TUFAN 
By S. MAHDIHASSAN 


Hobson-Jobson, by Yule and Burnell, has an article on Typhoon, where the 
etymology of the Arabic word, Tufan, is also discussed. It may be said at the 
very outset that both the words, Tufan and Typhoon, have a common origin. 
Authorities are quoted to the effect that there is a Greek word, similar in sound to 
'Tufan, meaning whirlwind, hence Tufan could be derived from the Greek; while to 
me it appears possible that the Greek word, itself, may be a Chinese derivative. 
Likewise, it is stated that as there is ० semitic root, T'uf, meaning overflow; Prof. 
Robertson Smith concludes that, “Tufan, the deluge, is plainly borrowed from 
Aramic". As if these origins were not wide enough Yule and Burnell mention other 
possibilities, Chinese being included as a source of this word. As compilers they 
have been conscientious enough not to ignore any authority but, as judges, they 
have been unable to dispense with the mass of conflicting evidence they have so 
laboriously collected. In fact, so much has been already quoted by them that, all 
that is now required is to take a short cut through their labyrinth of information 
nnd point to one origin of the word Tufnn. 

There are at least two methods of finding the etymology of such a word. There 
is the usual historical method which compiles second hand information, sifting 
previous observations, all of which may not be correct, from records, all of which 
may not be at the disposal of the reviewer. According to this method inquiry 
begins with questions like, Where is the first mention of the word in the literature 
of a language? What are its synonyms in other languages and how do these words 
appear in a chronological order? There is yet another method of dealing with such 
an etymological problem which may be called a synthetic method. It is capablo of 
achieving its objeets independent of old records and of adding new information 
to knowledge already aecumulated on the subject. Here the simple questions are 
asked, What does the word signify, not generically but specifically? Where does 
the word find its full significance? Imagine an Arab traveller landing on the west 
coast of India and recording a word spoken by local sailors who use the Konkani 
dialect. "This word is found in Memoirs which subsequently have become classical 
and phylologists now wish to trace its etymology from written books. This dialect 
unfortunately boasts of no books while the entire Sanskrit literature can never 
help the.inquirer. The historical method has its limitations which are hardly 
recognized. Those who believe in specialized reasoning cannot free themselves 
from citations while common sense opens new ways to achieve the same goal. In the 
above instance a record in an Arabic book of travels and its entire absence from 
the literature of Indian languages would lead to a huge confusion and only a synthetic 
method can throw any real light upon its etymology. A sort of paradox is created 
by the fact that a word of Indian origin is absent from Tndian literature and men- 
tioned as Indian only in a foreign book. 

Yule and Burnell state that “The probability is that Vasco (de Gama) and his 
followers got the Tufāo which our (English) sailors made into Touffon and then 
into Typhoon, as they got the mongao which our sailors made into monsoon, direct 
from Arab pilots" and they further, “observe that the Portuguese tufāo distinctly 
represents tūfān and not t’ai-fung and the oldest English form tuffon does the same”. 
[t is clear that the Arabic Tufan, gave rise to a Portuguese modification which 
became tuffon and subsequently typhoon in English so that the problem is to show 
the origin of the Arabic word Tufan. 
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The synthetic method of attack inquires in the first instance, using the words of 

Yule and Burnell, were “These Portuguese and English forms first applicd in China 
Sea or in the Indian Ocean”. In still simpler language, What does Tufan mean ? 
Where does its meaning find its full significance? Tufan is not a synonym for 
storm, it signifies a special kind of storm. The inquiry now becomes, Where doos 
Tufan occur and what is its special feature ? 
j Yule and Burnell quote Pinto who, in 1540, wrote, “Now having continued our 
navigation within this Bay of Cochin-China (there arose) a terrible storm of wind 
and rain which by the Chinese is named Tufan“. In 1626, Purchas wrote, “Tn the 
way to Malacca to Japan they are encountered with great storms which they call 
Tuffoons". Dampier in 1688 added that “Tuffoons are a kind of violent storms 
blowing on the coast of Tonquin”. Other subsequent authorities nre also mentioned 
which specifically mention China Sea as tho seat of occurrence of these storms called 
Tufan. 

The question has now to be answered, what are its special features which are 
not found in storms elsewhere. It is not a seasonal phenomenon, it does not occur 
with regularity every year. In 1567, Caesar Frederike wrote about “Touffon 
(occurring) in the East Indies often times (but these) are not storms as in other 
countries; but every 10 or 12 years there are such tempests and storms that it is 
thing incredible’. Its violence surpasses that of any storm anywhere so that 
Couto, in 1602, says about Tufūo as, “a thing so overpowering and terrible and 
bringing such violence, such earthquake as it were, that it appears as if all the 
spirits of the internal world has got into the waves and seas". Further details are 
given to show that Tuffan surpasses in its violence all other storms on the face of 
the globe which singles it out among storms as a class. 

The Chinese have been an energetic sea-faring nation. Their pirates were 
dreaded in seas far remote from their coasts. They were thus the last people to wait 
until foreign sailors lent them a suitable word to designate the storms of their own 
seas, particularly, when these storms, once experienced, leave a lasting impression 
upon the mind. Yet Yule and Burnell mention that, “There is no evidence that the 
word (Typhoon) is in Chinese use at all, it would perhaps be as fair a suggestion to 
derive it from the (old) English towgk'un”, and they even add that, “It is quite 
possible that the Formosan mariners took up their unexplained Tai-fung from the 
Dutch or the Portuguese”. Here is a typical conclusion of specialized reasoning 
which is easily satisfied when even a minor historical record has been taken into 
consideration. To « critic of such a historical method the above conclusion is 
opposed to common sense for it ignores all psychological evidence indicating that the 
Chinese must have been the first to be impressed with the phenomenon of Tufan. 
and that they must necessarily be the first to have given a name to it. 

What then is the Chinese word for Tufan or Typhoon if it is not either? 
According to Yule and Burnell, “Mr. Giles admits that the Chinese have special 
names for the Typhoon”. When this information was already available it is a pity 
that the Chinese words for Tufan were not communicated at the same time. After 
all their number could not have beon a large one for the dialects spoken along the 
coast bordering the China Sea are, Annamese, Cantonese, Hakka, Yoochow and 
Ningpo dialects. 

Deductive reasoning prunes possibilities leaving a few probabilities. The Chinese 
would naturally prefer to use a connotative term to convey the notion of a storm. 
Now storms are invariably atmospheric disturbances. In names like snow-storm, 
hail-storm, rain-storm and sand-storm it is wind carrying with it snow, hail, rain 
and sand. There is no storm without wind so the Chinese must necessarily realize 
this and they would incorporate the idea of wind in their term for a storm. This is 
deductive reasoning and one must now look to facts, 
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Giles, in his Dictionary. under character No. 3554, vives the term l'eug-Shui. 
meaning Wind (and) Water, in the Ningpo dialect to signify Typhoon. Such a name 
of two words is in full harmony with tho Chinese way of expression, For instance 
the term Shan-Shui, meaning Mountain (and) Water, stands for landscape, which is 
idealized as such by the Chinese and is represented likewise in their typical paintings. 
To them therefore Wind and Water is a real connotative term for a seu-storm or 
Typhoon. 

The same Dictionary, gives, as character No. 3024, the word Chii, meaning 
"Typhoon. The character is relatively simple in Chinese, for it is a compound of only 
two other characters, one being another character, also pronounced Chi, No. 3018, 
meaning All, and Feng, No. 3554, meaning Wind, so that the compound character, 
No. 3024, incorporates tho idea. “All-Wind”. Here “All” has an analogous additive 
force like Maha in Hindustani. For example, “Rog” is any disease, while 
*Maharog” is leprosy. If Feng is Wind, All-Wind is Typhoon. Besides the word 
Chü, No. 3024, there is another term Chi-leng, written as two different characters, 
literally meaning Typhoon-Wind, which appears redundant but makes the senso 
explicit when spoken, a necessary evil, tolerated in the Chinese, as explained in 
previous articles. 

Character No. 4786, in Giles, is pronounced Hsüan and means Typhoon or 
whirlwind. The written character is a compound of two others, one being again, 
the word Teng or Wind, as was the case with Chi, No. 3024. There is another 
character No. 4780, also pronounced Hsiian, which does not incorporate the 
character Feng, meaning Wind. This Hsüan means “To turn round", and is used 
as an adjective to qualify Feng, and thus the term Hsüan-Feng, or turning round- 
Wind is a connotative namo for a whirlwind or Typhoon. Cauto, in 1602, uses the 
sentence, "drives them in whirl” in describing a Tufan; the Wandering of a Pilgrim, 
in 1836, also speaks of “the whirling clouds of Tufan” and likewise Thomson, in 
1727, of the “circling Typhoon; all of which are quoted by Yule and Burnell. 

In a land where Tufan is a regular, though not an annual, visitor, the observant 
people have given different names after its different attributes, e.g. Wind and Water; 
All-Wind; Whirling-Wind. Such a long contact with and experience of Tufan is 
denied to other nations, hence the want of more than one name in other languages 
where 1 has been modified into Tufan and Typhoon. Considerations, such as 
these, made "Sir J. Barrow ridicules learned antiquarians for fancying that the 
Chinese took Typhoon from the Egyptian Typhoon, tho word being according to 
him simply the Chinese syllables, Ta-Fung, Great-Wind"; quotod by Yule and 
Burnell. The real difficulty seems to me, as has been already well pointed out 
by the last named writers, that “The Portuguese Tufáo distinctly represents Tufan 
and not Tai-Fung and the oldest English form does the same". We want the history 
of the word Tufan which, Pinto in 1540, and other travellers, after him, mention as 
actually the name in use by tho Chinese. We must give due significance to the 
records of a word in colloquial or vulgar use rather than to its more literary forms. 
It has been explained how Tufan is a special storm of the Chinese Sea. The indepen- 
dent conclusion has been also reached that it cannot belong to a language where it 
does not signify wind. When Robertson Smith translates Tufan as deluge and on 
this basis tries to derive it from the Semetic root, Tuf, to overílow, it spenks of his 
ingenuity rather than of his scholarship. Tufan primarily connotes an atmospheric 
disturbance, while its secondary meanings, which can be many, do not lead us to 
its correct etymology. 

The Chinese for wind is Feng, character No. 3554 in Giles. Kong is its 
standardized transliteration. The "Ng" sound, familiar to Indian ears, is the 
one also present in the German word, Hunger, which is pronounced differently to 
that in English. Feng nearly rhymes with the English word lung, where E of the 
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former is like U of the latter. However, if to the sound Fa, we add Ung, or to the 
sound Faw we add Ng, the combination Faung or Fawng would give a more detailed 
indication of the real pronunciation of Feng. Faung is not identical with Fong, 
the latter pronunciation also exists but it is the Annamese variation as given by 
Giles. Thero is a subtle difference between Faung and Fong which must be noticed ; 
there is the slight but distinct sound of A in Faung while there is ० clear O in Fong. 
This difference in the two dialects is comparable with English and German where 
the same word is pronounced Long and Lang respectively only the difference here 
is more exaggerated. I do not believe that the Annamese Fong was similarly 
converted to Fang which automatically became Tan but that Tufan derives its 
last syllable from the standard word Feng, through a more complicated change. 

The Ng sound in Faung is a compound of N and G which are not represented 
with equal intensity, the G sound is reduced to its minimum so that the slightest 
error towards simplification will affect its most delicate constituent and Faung 
will become Faun leaving the nasal N still more pronounced. I remember a German 
school-boy naively remarking that he had a friend who spoke like the French, the 
latter he represented as always suffering from a cold. The boy had clearly noticed 
the frequent use of the nasal N sound in French. The Portuguese have a similar 
tendency and this language has a regular orthographical sign to express it, Tufio 
being an example for Tufano, which has to be specially indicated that N is nasal 
here. 

The word Tufāo has just a vestige of the vowel sound O. When the word is not 
repeatedly heard or not clearly grasped it sounds Tufan. It is this latter word that. 
is the carliest to he recorded in 1540 by the Portuguese traveller Pinto. From a 
born Portuguese or even from a Frenchman it cannot but be expected that N, in 
Tufan, is to be understood, as nasal. Yule and Burnell give two places where Pinto 
mentions this word. I cau add a third from the German translation of Pinto's 
book, by Kuelb, Jena, 1868, on pago 84. Briefly Tufan is an earlier and less accurate 
transliteration while Tufáo, which chronologically appears later, gives a relatively 
better rendering of the original Chinese sound. i 

Yule and Burnell quote John Shipp, who, in 1826, spells the word, as Toofaun, 
The last syllable Faun is not to be pronounced like the English word Fawn but 
with a nasal N. Toofaun thus has the same sound as the Portuguese Tufio. The 
Portuguese and English transliterations are both different and yet they reproduce 
exactly the same sound which thus reveals a direct and independent contact of 
each with the Chinese. It thus signifies that the Chinese did use the name Tufan 
in conversation. 

Feng in the Cantonese and in the Hakka dialects is pronounced Fung, as given 
by Giles. It can as well bo expressed as Foong. Here the same change eliminatod 
G and stressed tho nasal N which transformed Feng into Fan, so that T'oong also 
became Foon. This derivative forms the second syllable in the word Tufoon as 
recorded by Dampier in 1688, by Hamilton in 1727, and by De Rosa in 1780; all 
being quoted in Hobson-Jobson. It also mentions other variations of Typhoon which 
are not copies of one another but original attempts according to individual merit of 
transliterating the same word as spoken by the Chinese. 

In Tufan, the last syllable, Fan is derived from Feng, the Chinese for Wind. 
In Typhoon, the last syllable, Foon is derived from the Cantonese variation Fung. 
[६ is now loft for us to turn to tho origin of the first syllable Tu, in Tufan nnd Ty, 
in Typhoon. We have to remember that according to the synthetic method each 
syllable must have a meaning and thus an origin. For example if Tuf is to overflow 
what does the suffix “An” contribute in making the word Tufan convey the meaning 
Deluge. This is an objection which has not been explained. Tufan has been shown 
to be the worst storm on the face of the earth. The name is therefore potentially 
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capable of travelling far and wide. At Ningpo Typhoon is expressed as Shui- 
Feng, Water and Wind, which is a very mild and therefore a non-expressive term for 
it. Perhaps at Ningpo it does not do the havoc for which it is dreaded further 
south. At any rate the name meuning Water and Wind has not gained a wide 
popularity. However the term, Water and Wind, is by no means so innocent for, 
according to Giles, in Ammoy it signifies a grave. Other Chinese names for Typhoon, 
meaning, All. Wind, Whirling-Wind, cte., connote a high wind or a cyclone rather 
than the dreadful Tufan and being non-expressive have ulso remained of mere local 
importance. We are now searching for an epithet to qualify the word Wind which 
will give us a term meaning a dreadful storm or something similar and further this 
epithet in the Chinese must be a word sounding Tu or Ty, the first syllable in Tufan 
and in Typhoon respectively. 

Yule and Burnell quote Lane, the Arabic scholar, who defines “Tufan as an 
overpowering rain", which can well apply even to Indian Monsoon. Lane also 
translates Tufan as “Noah’s flood" which makes Tufan a historical word; but 
Tufan is a phenomenon which occurred not once but does so even to this day, 
The word Tufan occurs in the Holy Koran. Maulvie Muhammad Ali's translation, 
Lahore, 1920, in Chapter VII, verse 133, renders Tufan as “Widespread death" 
while in verse 134, the same word is, curiously onough, translated as "plague". 
In the commentaries quoted by the translator, footnote No. 934, p. 355, Imam 
Raghib is cited who says that Tufan “is originally every accident that besets men 
on all sides and hence it is also applied to flood or deluge’. According to Taj-ul 
Arus, “Tufan means death or quick and widespreading death” so that, Maulvie 
Muhammad Ali adds his own comment “hence it might moan either plague causing 
excessive death or flood", to justify his translation of Tufan as plague. The 
famous work Sahih of Imam Bukhari is quoted to mean “Widespread death as the 
true interpretation of Tufan“. In footnote No. 935, Maulvie Muhammad Ali 
further states “Tufan or Widespread death”. This 1 feel is the classical and the 
recognized translation of Tufan while to render Tufan, as plague, is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation, but, at least from our point of view, such a translation 
errs on the right side, in exaggerating the idea implied in Tufan as causing sudden 
and widespread death. 

There are three important phases in the progress of Tufan: n severe sea-storm 
the wind stirring the waves to high billows and causing a flood on the sea coast: 
sudden and widespread death due chiefly to inundation but also to the wind itself. 
This is the real picture of Tufan, a scourge no loss dangerous than plague. Because 
of the unique character of this storm its name, Tufan, must have travelled to other 
countries, as soon as people came to hear of China Sea, Preislamic Arabia, ancient 
Egypt and Greeco not being excluded 

Nearly all Chinese Dictionaries, by European scholars, translate Typhoon as 
Ta-Feng, Great-Wind. Giles discussing character No. 10470, Ta, meaning Great 
adds that “Ta-Fong, Great-Wind (is) considered by some to be the origin of the 
word Typhoon through the Cantonese Tai-Fung" ; Ta, in Cantoneso, is Tai and Feng 
is pronounced Fung, as has been already montioned. It has been explained how 
some names for Typhoon in Chinese are not expressive enough for a storm like 
Tufan. “Great-Wind” is a term no more connotative than “All-Wind `, discussed 
previously. In fact these are synonyms as already explained. It would appear 
strange how in the struggle for expression, “All-Wind” should have 
been discarded and *'Great-Wind'' should have survived. European Dictionaries 
repeatedly translate Tufan as Great-Wind but Yule and Burnell correctly point. 
out that “There is no evidenco that the word (meaning Great-Wind) is in Chinese 
use at all", I may again mention that many a scholar has not distinguished between 
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the name in colloquial uso und the one recorded in books. An independent criticism 
by Yule and Burnell to this effect is of groat valuo here. 

Synthetic reasoning has shown that soveral Chinese names did not become 
popular because they were not expressive enough for a storm which is something 
dreadful. Reasoning from an entirely opposite direction tho conclusion has been 
reached that Tufan must signify a cause, be it wind, which produces a sudden loss of 
human life on a largo scale. 

The term Shui-Feng, Water and Wind ean be substituted by a stronger 
expression, T'ao-Feng, Torrent and Wind. T'ao, character No. 10816 in Giles, 
means Rushing Water or Torrent, which is a forceful agent. Giles translates Torrent 
and Water as the Hast-Wind, and possibly most Typhoons have an easterly direction 
from the sea towards the land which may thus he a synonym for Typhoon. This is 
my conjecture and is not supported by Giles whose translation conveys a very 
innocent sense. T'ao in Cantoneso is pronounced T'ou so that the sound can be 
easily imagined to have been modified into Tu, tho first syllable of Tufan. The 
sense Torrent-Wind is sufficiently suggestive to make it stand for something 
terrible. 

Tu, character No. 12054, is rendered by Giles as poisonous; but Chinese has 
no adjectives hence poison is as correct if not even a better translation. "The term 
Tu-Feng would therefore mean Poison-Wind rather than poisonous wind. If Shui- 
Feng is Water and Wind, Tu-Feng is certainly Poison and Wind. Some clever 
artists paint pictures in pure elementary colours, which are calculated to mix in the 
oye and give the brightest effect a picture can produce. In Tu-Feng, the concepts 
Poison and Wind are independently carried to the mind where thoy unite to convey 
the real notion of a homicidal Wind. Wind, with an enormous mass, must, by this 
virtue, operate upon a large scale, while, in its action, it is proverbially swift. Poison- 
Wind, explicitly means poison quickly broadcast and implicitly, after its obvious 
effect, sudden and widespread death. Those who have known the experience of 
poisonous gas during war times would at once understand such.an extensivo effoct. 
The Chinese give the important word tho first place in a term. In a name their 
surnames come before their proper names. Shui-Feng might have been coined for a 
deluge and seeing how often Typhoons cause deluge the term Water and Wind may 
have finally come to represent Typhoon in the Ningpo dialect. At any rate in Tu- 
Fan, Poison precedes Wind and the orthodox interpretation must also consider the 
senior position the word Poison occupies in the term. When we ask what is Tufan 
the simple answer is, "it is wind", if we ask, what does it do, the typical answer 
is “sudden and widespread death”. Names are best given according to their uses 
or according to their action. This action of Tufan in causing widespread death is 
incorporated in the term Poison-Wind, where the word Poison is given the hrat 
position because Tufan is better known by its effect than by its nature. 

The word Tu-Feng is unfortunately not given in Giles, whose Dictionary is 
voluminous and was printed in 1892. But it is found in the earlier Vocabulary of 
the Chinese Language, by J. Doolittle, Vol. IT, page 314, published in 1872. Doolittle 
translates Simoon as Tu-Feng which at least assures of its existence and probably 
suggests an earlier use of the term. In the article on Plague it was likewise pointed 
out that Ta-Wen as such is not given in any of the present Dictionaries but never- 
theless an authentic record of its occurrence has been produced. Now Simoon is a 
derivative of Sam, the Arabie for poison. Apparently without incorporating the 
word Wind it has somehow come to signify a poisonous wind. The Chinese Tu-Feng 
cannot be translated more literally than by Simoon into Arabic. What Simoon is 
in an Arabian dosert is Tu-Feng oven more so in the China Sea. Both in Arabic 
and in Chinese their respective names signify & homioidal wind. Because of their 
dreadful nature both these names have attracted the attention of other nations 
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who have imported them with a change in pronunciation characteristic of their 
languages. I 

The suggestion has been made enrly that Tufan and Typhoon have a common 
root and a common meaning. The word Tu, Poison, is pronounced with two variable 
sounds in the Hakka dialect, T’eu being one of thom. Thus the Hakka term T’eu- 
Fung (Tu-Feng) has probably given rise to Typhoon. Fung has been proviously 
explained to have been modified into Foon or Phoon. T’eu-foon can be written 
in a simpler form as Typhoon. 

Yule and Burnell have been quoted to say that the Portuguese Tufüo was 
Anglicized into Touffon and subsequently modified into Typhoon. On the contrary 
‘Cufiio of the Portuguese and Touffon of tho carly English travellers, when pronounced 
with a nasal N, are tho same in sound. These are two different transliterations and 
not two modifications. The English did not copy their word from the Portuguese, 
they had ample opportunities to hear it spoken from the Chinese themselves. The 
Portuguese did not copy from the Arabs for Tufan is not so near the Chinese original 
as the Portuguese Tufāo. The Arabic language prefers a clear N sound to a nasal 
one, present in Chinese and in Portuguese; the sound A in Tufan has been prolonged 
in Arabic, while it is a short one both in Chinese and in Portuguese. Tufan of the 
Arabs, Tufāo of the Portuguese and Toulfon of tho English seem to have been derived 
from Tu-Feng as might have been spoken by boat passengers. T'eu-Fung of the 
Hakka dialect must have been used by mariners coming from South China and 
English sailors probably acquired this term. With increased navigation T’eu-Fung 
must have been heard moro frequently. Touffon was not modified into Typhoon 
but the latter is un original transliteration. Hobson-Jobson gives other variations 
in the spelling of Tufan and Typhoon which all appear original attempts to reproduce 
a Chinese term spoken by passengers and ordinary Chinese sailors. 


SUMMARY 


Books on travel specifically mention the storm of China Seu as Tufan or Typhoon. 
It is the worst storm known to man. It is a wind, becoming a cyclone, driving 
away rain, causing deluge and finally sudden and widespread loss of human life. 
In the various translations of Tufan the different phases of Tufan have Leon incor- 
porated and all are partly correct. Tho original Chinese term is Tu-Feng, Poison- 
Wind, as probably spoken by boat passengers. The Arabs converted it into Tufan, 
the Portuguese into Tufāo, some English writers into Touffon which is best pronounced 
with a nasal N. The Arabic word has a long A sound and a distinct N. According 
to a variation of the Hakka dialect Tu-Feng is pronounced T'eu-Fung which has 
been modified into Typhoon. The contact of English sailors with Chinese mariners 
coming from the South of China has probably given birth to the word Typhoon. 
There are other possible transliterations of these two Chinese terms Tu-Feng and 
T'eu-F'ung and it is interesting to see how the various spellings preserve the original 
Chinese sound, in parts at least. 


REYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON 
By A. A. A. Fvzxk 


ç None who prefers vain desire or is inclined to ease or turns back from his soarch or has 
anxiety about his means of livelihood will ovor attain unto knowledge....... unless he seok 
rofugo with God from the vileness of (worldly) interests and from un ignorunee (so blind) that he 
makes much of the little which ho seos in himself nnd mukes little of tho much und great (which 
he finds) in othors, and admiros himself on account of that (self-conceit) for which God hath not 
given him permission . . . Transcendent is God ond Exalted above the sayings of the blasphomers. 


— The Mathknawī of Rimi, Daftar iii, Introduction» 
Translated by R. A. Nicholson. 


F is with deep regret that students of Islam and Persian and Arabic will learn 
of the death of Professor R. A. Nicholson of Cambridge University. His name 
was a household word among European students of Islam and Sufism, and his 

death removes from the world one of the foremost of the Islamic scholars of our 
time. To his pupils in India—and they are many—it will mean also the loss of a. 
personal friend; for apart from his scholarship he had the unusual gift of allowing 
his students to forget that he was their teacher until they thought of him only as a 
valued friend. 

Nicholson was born on the 19th August, 1868 and died at Chester on the 27th 
of August, 1945 at the age 77. As a student he distinguished himself in Latin and 
Greek, and came to Cambridge after a brilliant classical career at Aberdeen. At 
Cambridge he took the Indian Languages Tripos with Arabic, Persian and Urdu, 
and proceeded during the rest of his lito studiously to forget every word of Urdu 
he had learnt, and to gain complete mastery over the other two languages. His 
first appointment was to the chair of Persian at London University, but soon he 
returned to Cambridge as Fellow of Trinity and University Lecturer in Persian, a 
post which he held for many years. In 1938, upon the deuth of Professor E. G. 
Browne, he was elected to the Sir Thomas Adams's Chair of Arabic at Cambridge 
He retired about 5 years ago by superannuation, but continued his teaching and 
researches with unabated,zeal. During all these years ho was a tireless worker; he 
edited texts, wrote books, contributed papers and reviews to learned periodicals 
guided research workers, and lectured to Tripos students on Arabic and Persian. 
Towards the end of his life, he began to complain of weakness of eyesight; and in 
one of his letters to me he expressed tho beautiful thought that while the outward 
eye weakens and finally closes, light comes to the inward eye and it opens. He 
was a regular correspondent, and always helped his old pupils and friends with their 
difficulties. I am the happy possessor of a number of his letters and they have 
now become a valued literary treasure. 

During the years 1910 to 1925, Cambridge was lucky in possessing three brilliant 
scholars of Islamic Literature—A. A. Bevan, E. G. Browne, R. A. Nicholson. 
Bevan was the Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Trinity. Trained 
under Wright, Robertson Smith and Theodor Noeldeke, he was a master of the 
Semitic languages and was completely at home in the classics, and German and 
French. He was a pure Arabist; a grammarian and philologist, he read nothing 
beyond the choicest Arabic of the classical period. An exact scholar, his mind 
possessed rare critical powers, and it was an education to hear him expounding any 
text, grammatical, poetical or oxegetical. His devotion to his studies was 
remarkable ; he once told me quietly that if a man were to read Arabie eight hours 
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a day for fifty years, as he had done, it would be almost impossible for him not to 
know the language fairly well. E. G. Browne was a general student of Persia, the 
author of the Literary History of Persia (4 vols.), a fascinating book of travel 4 Year 
.Lmongst the Persians, and the editor of numerous texts. A man of wide sympathies 
and culture, he was also an inspired teacher, being equally at home in Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish. To his students and acquaintances from the East he was generous 
to a fault. He lent money freely to needy vagabonds und lost both gold and friend. 
In one case, he bore the expenses of educating a Turkish friend’s son, merely because 
it was impossible for him to stop the boy’s education, since the father had becomo a 
pauper on account of political troubles. Nicholson, the youngest of the three, was a 
quiet, sound scholar, less spectacular than the others, whose published work will ever 
romain a monument to his meticulous scholarship, brilliant insight and steadfast 
devotion. He possessed a deep understanding of Islam and had a profound resppet 
for the Prophet. It is also probable that a lifelong devotion to Rimi and the Sufis 
had made of him almost a mystic in his outlook on life. A favourite maxim of his 
was as-sabr miftāhw'l-faraj (patience is the key to happiness); he has quoted this 
to me more than once in his letters. 

Ho was most regular with his students and came fully prepared with the texts to 
be read. In my time (1922-25) our lectures were held either at Trinity or Pembroke, 
or sometimes at his house, 12 Harvey Road. There was nothing impressive about 
his appearance. He would come with a small gladstone bag, some thirty years old, 
bursting with papers and books, in a shabby suit with bulging trousers, looking like a 
provincial salesman rather than a university professor. But his oyes were the eyes of 
a dreamer and not those of a tradesman; and “illumination” would come to the 
student if he was faithful, sincere and steadfast. Then, by dogrees, he would be 
lifted from his own plane and begin to sour with the master; and finally, when the 
journey was over and the period of apprenticeship ended, he would feel that no man 
could have done more to speed him towards an endless journey; he would feel that. 
Nicholson in bidding farewoll was speaking to him in the words of Dante 

“Son, tho temporal fire and the eternal, hast 
thou seen, and art come to a place where 1. 
of myself, discern no further.” | 


A brief account must now he given of his contributions to oriental scholarship. 
While it is impossible in Bombay to prepare a complete bibliography of his works, 
it is a matter of gratification that most of the volumes from his pen are to he found 
in the library of the Bombay Branch of the Royul Asiutic Society. 

Beginning in 1898, he produced some 35 volumes of toxts, translations, mono- 
graphs and lectures. His earliest; work was the Selected Poems of Shamsi Tabriz 
(Cambridge, 1898). [t was his Fellowship thesis at Trinity, in which he dealt with 
the principles of translation from Arabic and Persian, the importance of Greek 
Philosophy and the origin of Sufism. At that time he held tho view that Sufism 
was the result primarily of Greek influence, a view which he modified lator; for in 
1923, after a quarter of a century of labour and thought in his lectures on the [dea 
Of Personality in Sufism (Cambridge University Press), he was convinced that the 
seeds of Sufism were to be found in the Qur'an itself. 

During the years 1907-1911, he produced four volumes which will always be of 
assistance to students of Arabic. He revised and edited Thornton's Grammar (an 
abridgement of the work of Wright) and chrestomathy, and induced the Cambridge 
University Press to publish these volumes in a series, called the Elementary Arabic 
Series (Vol. I, Grammar, Vols. I-IV, Readers). In this work he was greatly helped 


1 Citod recently by T., S. Eliot in his Annual Address to the Virgil Society What ts a Classic P 
on the 16th October, 1044 (Fabor), page 32. 
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by Professor A. A. Bevan, and the Readers are therefore extremely useful for the 

beginner. In fact their accuracy of text and annotation may be considered a model 

for works designed for elementary students. 

Of the texts that he edited or translated the most important are: 

1905  Tadhkiratul-Awliyt' of Fariduddin 'Attār (Persian Text), 2 vols., with an 
introduction in Persian by Mirza Muhammad ‘Abdu’l-Wahhabi Qazwini. 

1911 Tarjumán al-Ashwāg, the Arabic Odes of Muhyiddin Ibnu'l-'Arabi (Oriental 
Translation Fund, N.S., Vol. 22). 

1911 Translation of Kashfu'l- Mahjüb of Hujwiri, Persian text, edited by Zhukovski. 
Gibb Mem. Ser., XVII. 

1914 Tūsī's Kitab al-Luma', Arabic Text, with an abridged translation and notes, 
Gibb Mem. Ser., Vol. 22. 

1914 Ta’rikhi Guzida by Qazwini. Persian text and translation, 2 vols., in colla- 
boration with Prof, E. G. Browne. 


Finally, between 1925 and 1941, his edition and translation of the Mathnawi 
of Rimi in eight volumes, which is incomplete. 

To the generality of students he is best known by his Literary History of Arabia, 
which is in its second edition. It was one of his earliest works, and while it does 
not contain much original research and is perhaps not as mature and balanced as his 
later books, it is a useful summary of the salient features of Arabic Literature in its 
historical setting, expressed in his own scholarly and individual.style. He also edited 
several Arabic and Persian texts, and wrote a number of essays and monographs on 
various topics. As a translator from the Arabic and Persian, ho has few equals in 
the English language. He combines accuracy with gracefulness of style to a degree 
which is unrivalled; in this department he must be ranked with Professor E. 0. 
Browne and Sir Charles Lyall. Many examples of his exquisite renderings could 
be given, especially from his Eastern Poetry and Prose, but I shall content myself 
only with one. Students of Persian and Urdu can well realize how difficult it is to 
render the expression zadāni hal adequately into a medium like English. Nicholson 
employs the phrase “mute cloguence”, which will at once be recognized as a 
rendering of precision and insight. It is possible that I am reminded of this expression 
because Nicholson was a simple, silent man, his appearance completely belying his 
extraordinary gifts; but his life was mutely eloquent of his complete absorption in 
his particular field of study. 

His most important work, which occupied him for eighteen years, was his 
edition and translation of the Mathnawi of Jalaluddin Rimi in eight volumes, three 
of text, three of translation, and two of commentary. It is most unfortunate that 
he was not able to complete the ninth volume in which he intended to summarize the 
teaching and philosophy of Rūmī and to write a proper introduction to that “Qur'an 
in Pahlawi”, the Mathnawi. But I learn from Professor A. J. Arberry (London) 
that the materials for this volume are happily in such a state that he will be in a 
position to take up the work of the master and bring it to a successful completion. 

We have already seen that his translations are felicitous. He first gave evidence 
of his talents in the Literary History; then he translated Iqbal’s Asrari Khudi (1920); 
followed it up with a volume of selections, Translations from Eastern Poetry and 
Prose (1922), and crowned his labours with his magnificent rendering of the Mathnawt, 
which according to its illustrious author contains “the roots of tho roots of the roots 
of religion”. 

Of his monographs, two require special mention. In 1921 he produced Studies 
in Islamic Poetry and Studies in Islamic Mysticism. "These volumes deal with 
Abū Sa'id Abi'-Khayr, Ibnu 1-T'arid, al-Ma'arrī and Awfi, and include a learned 
article on the concept of al-Insdnw’l-Kamil. 
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His relations with Prof. Browne had always been cordial and two items deserve 
to be mentioned. In 1922 he edited, in collaboration with othors, the “Ajabnama 
(A volumo presented to Professor E. G. Browne on his 60th Birthday) and also com- 
piled a Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. of E. G. Browne (Cambridge, 1932). The 
former contains articles by scholars all over the world and is a volume of exceptional 
value. The latter contains a brief memoir of Professor Browne, his friend and 
teacher. These were the debts of honour and of gratitude paid by one teacher to 
another, whose rare talents and wide sympathies have been recognized and 
appreciated all over the world. 

Nicholson was extremely kind to his students, and it is impossible to forget the 
extraordinary amount of generosity which he showed to us. In his lectures, he 
first of all insisted upon a strict understanding of tho text itself; and he had no use 
for brilliancy of comment or imaginative interprotation which was not based upon 
the sure foundations of grammar, philology and exact scholarship. During the three 
unforgettable years spent under him at Cambridge, he would often. tell us that at 
Oxford they looked for brilliancy, but “here, wo insist upon accuracy”. Throughout 
India his pupils will learn with sorrow that their teacher and friend is no more. 
And some of us in Bombay will feel the loss more poignantly because he had promised 
to prepare the text of Rúmi's tract al-Qasd ilā'l-Lāh for publication in the Islamic 
Research Association Series but did not live to complete it, and also because his last 
contribution to orientalism was published in the pages of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1943. He there gave us an abridged rendering 
in verse of a poem of Sanā'ī under the caption “A Persian Forerunner of Dante”. 
In this brief but beautiful piece Nicholson exhibits all his artistry as a translator; it is 
not only scholarship of the highest order, but is illuminated by the spark of true 
poetry, and I shall conclude by giving the last stanza, in the hope and prayer that it 
may apply to the translator himself: 


My eyes were opened to a Paradise 
Of azure ports and towers. He bade me look. 
“Times end,” he said. “Death cannot touch thee now.” 


Bombay, 3 May, 1946. 


SOME WARTIME RUSSIAN ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS 
By W. Ivanow 


Since the Revolution of 1917 Oriental studies in Russia have undergone complex 
development. Orthodox, highly technical studies in historical, linguistical, archaeo- 
logical and other fields have continued as before, sometimes, as in the case of Central 
Asian archacology, being much augmented and perfected. At the same time a 
bold bid has been made to bring Oriental studies and their results out of the at- 
mosphere of the auditorium or library, popularize them, and make them the basis 
of a better understanding between the various races and nationalities inhabiting 
the Union. Whenever an opportunity presents itself for examining the latest 
Russian literature in general, various magazines or weeklies, it is everywhere possible 
to notice quite astonishing traces of this drive. Many historical figures, events, 
poetic creations of the various nationalitics which were formerly known only to a 
very narrow circle of specialists have now been made available to the “man-in-the- 
street". Even if not very familiar to him, they are, nevertheless, not entirely strange 
and exotic. Taking into consideration that only 29 years have elapsed since the 
Revolution, and that during the greater part of that period the country has endured 
the pangs of birth of the new order, or has been ravaged by the greatest war in history, 
the achievement seems really surprising. 

It is hardly necessary to argue that in a country such as India, with her im- 
mensely complex national problem, and where such ideas have not even dawned 
upon the educated classes, the Russian experiment deserves careful attention. 
It is a great pity that although Russia is a neighbour of India, cultural relations 
between the countries are practically non-existent, and that Russian publications 
are received here only as it were accidentally and on very rare occasions. 

It seems worth while therefore to offer here a short summary of a few of the 
publications of the Russian Academy of Sciences which have been recently received. 
To a certain extent even these few works give an idea of the present state of Oriental 
studies in the Union. 

Before proceeding with this, however, I would like to take leave to make a 
few explanatory remarks on the Academy of Sciences. Founded some 225 years 
ago, by Peter the Great, on the lines of the French and Dutch institutions of this 
kind, the Russian Academy has gradually gained the position of the central institu- 
tion, organizing and, to a great extent, directing all researches and study, as apart 
from the purely teaching functions which remained with the universities and the 
educational apparatus in general. In this development the Russian Academy has 
greatly overgrown its foreign prototypes. Already by the end of the last century 
it was a great institution controlling dozens of museums, laboratories, libraries, 
experimental and biological stations, observatories, and so forth, publishing scores 
of learned editions, and, last not least, owning a press, probably unique of its kind, 
which could print works in any language. We, accustomed to shabby printing 
and inferior paper during the war, may look with envy at the excellent printing of 
these editions, and their excellent paper. Paper in Russia, however, owing to the 
immense forest wealth of the country, always was of the highest quality. Judging 
from its durability even in the destructive climate such as in India, even its cheaper 
varieties used for printing books, were always, of their type, probably the finest 
in the world. 
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During the later decades the importance of the Academy has increased still 
more, and it has become in large measure a kind of the “brain of the country”, with 
its numerous affiliated institutions. We may reasonably hope that with the settle- 
ment of the world stirred up by the war, and better facilities for international 
cultural contact and co-operation, it would be the Russian Academy which would 
be able to take up that matter of immense importance and urgency, the planning 
in Oriental research. We can sec now in daily life how obsolete is that relic of 
Middle Ages, the hobby-like approach of students to their work in the choice of 
subject. ‘Tremendous amount of waste is going here, worthless matters being 
taken up while basic and central problems remain neglected, barring or impeding 
the further progress of studies as a whole. 

I. Let us first take the edition which illustrates theso new popularizing ten- 
dencies in contemporary Russian Orientalism. It is a small book of 120 pages, by 
Prof. I. Krachkovsky, with the title “While studying Arabic Manuscripts” (which 
may be also translated as “Bending down over Arabic Manuscripts”), published in 
1945. The aim of the book in the series to which it belongs is to give to wide circles 
of the public an idea of the learned work in various specialities. Prof. I. Krachkovsky 
certainly needs no special introduction to any student of Arabic. He is an expert 
in and an exceptionally erudite student of Arab poetry, modern and Christian 
Arabic literatures, Arabic philology, and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
there is hardly any department of Arabie studies with which he would not feel 
himself fully conversant, having contributed to it something in print. 

His book, written in simple, plain, unpretentious style, is ७ kind of learnod 
autobiography, entirely concerned with the author's interesting experiences, meeting 
with persons prominent in the world of Oriental studies, and his numerous valuable 
finds. Taking into consideration the fact that ho is a learned specialist, not a writer 
of fine prose, his attempt is a great success, and only here and there would one 
suggest a reduction in lyricism. It is that personal element which cements and 
smoothes technicalities and exotic oddities which would otherwise prove not easily 
negotiable to general reader. "Pho style is very condensed, and therefore it is nob 
easy cither to sum up the contents or select specimens from it. Perhaps if translated 
into French, may be German, tho book may appeal to foreign intellectuals. I 
doubt whether it would appeal at all to the English reader, and have not tho slightest 
doubt that in India it will not find readers. It is too exotic for this country, both 
in its scenery, subject, and especially in spirit. The dominating tone of unreserved 
self-sacrifico to tho interests of tho study, the unhesitating readiness to put up 
with any discomfort, privation, even suffering for the sake of it, all seem to bo 
quite alien to the mentality of the Indian student who primarily values financial 
success. 

II. Quite different is another volume amongst the few that have beon received. 
This is a learned monograph by the Moscow specialist in Turkish, Prof. V. Gord- 
levsky, “The Seljug State in Asia Minor” (Moscow, 1941, pp. 199). It otfers a short 
survey of the political history of the state (470-707/1077-1307), and especially 
analyses various aspects of its life: the ethnic composition of the ruling Turks, 
their old tribal organization, customs, and so forth, the feudal order in the state, the 
central government of tho sultan, administration, peasants, trades, town life, the 
court, armed forces, art, literature, and religion. 

The monograph is very interesting, and while reading it one cannot help wishing 
that similar monographs could be written about other dynasties and countries of 
the world of Islam. Speaking frankly, however, the book possesses an apparently 
secondary but really annoying defect: it is the language in which it is written. Tho 
author suffers from what may be figuratively described as a “language tic”. He 
cannot suy anything plainly, without making faces and “winking”. This seriously 
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distracts and wears out tho reader, and produces an impression of confusion and 
obscurity. 

The period with which the work deals is of great interest not only to the Turkish 
student but also to every student of Persian literature and civilization. The Soljuq 
empire in Persia and adjacent countries of which the state in Asia Minor was an 
offshoot, came into existence at the period when Persia had attained the highest 
level of her cultural development in history. It was the civilized country of that 
world, with its brilliant literature and art. Even the devastation caused by the 
brutal Mongols could not ruin it at once, and it required the efforts of Timur and 
his worthy successors to lav the country flat. The Mongol invasion, as is known 
touched Asia Minor only in a minor degree, and in fact stimulated a greater cultural 
development by driving to its territory crowds of refugees amongst whom were 
sometimes found persons of the calibre of Jalálu'd-din Rami, the author of the 
“Coran in the Pehlevi language”, the Mathnawi. The historical background which 
the book provides throws an interesting light upon this prominent figure. Only 
twenty or thirty years ago thero was rarely a household of the middle or upper classes 
in Persia in which one could not find at least three books: the Coran, the Diwán 
of Hafiz, and Rūmi's Mathnawi. The latter particularly exercised far-reaching 
influence upon the literary tastes and mentality of generations 

It is therefore interesting to seo tho real, historical Rūmi in his real environs, 
living closely surrounded by the Greoks and Christians in general. His wife was a 
Greck woman, and his own son, Sultán-Walad, not only could speak Greek, but 
wrote poetry in that language (employing, however, Arabic letters). His associates, 
especially one of the most onigmatic figures in the history of Persian literature 
Shams-i Tabriz, all belonged to the same milliou 

The author tries to prove that the Scljuqs of Asia Minor are wrongly regarded 
as the spearhead of militant Islam, the bigots who ruined the relics of Byzantine 
civilization. In fact, however, the ruling princes were rarely fanatics. Many were 
drunkards, many were indifferent in religious matters. Quite a number of them 
were married to Christian princesses, or lived at the Byzantine court during the 
periods of their exile in the never ceasing struggle for the throne. Few of them, 
on the contrary, displayed great interest in religion, as in the caso of Ruknu’d-din 
Qlich Arslūn (655-663/1257-1265) who was said to be a secret Ismaili. Ismailism, 
and Shi‘ism in general, was very popular amongst the various Turkish tribes. 
Crowds of darwishes from Eastern Persia, usually of extremist Shi'ite leanings, 
migrating from the devastated territories of tho East, found great support here. 
It is said that the founder of the Suhrawardi Sufic order, Shihábu'd-din Abū Hafs 
‘Umar b. Muhammad Suhrawardi was a secret Ismaili. His namesake and fellow 
countryman, Shihābu'd-din Yahyâ b. Habash b. Amírak Suhrawardi, surnamed 
Magtūl, i.e. the “Martyr” (lit. " murdered"), enjoyed a life of pleasure at the courts 
of various Seljuq princes, but was ultimately apprehended in Aleppo, and charged 
with Ismaili opinions. He died in prison in 587/1191 (a correction for 878 7 is here 
necessary), and rumour treated it as the murder of an innocent. Recently this 
mystagogue has become tho subject of studies by some orientalists, obviously 
inspired by the example of Prof. L. Massignon's important monograph on Hallāj. 
But while this latter work is a product of sound and genuine scholarship and sincere 
search after the truth, the attempts of the imitators are inspired by different motives. 
Recently some works have been published in which fantastic theories are advanced 
concerning the **Martyr's” developing a mysterious “ancient Iranian” philosophical 
tradition (hikmatwl-mashdriqa), claimed to be the source of the whole of Greek 
philosophy as well! All this absurd chaff seems to be born out of elementary mis- 
understanding. The mythical “ancient sages" whom the enterprising "Martyr" 
introduces as the founders of the htkmat, like Jamshid, Khusrawanids, and so forth, 
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have been most probably brought in as a cheap device to mystify and impress his 
princely patrons. Many of these had a craze for ancient Persian names, and assumed 
the names such as Kay-Qubáds, Kay-Khusraws, Kay-Qá'üses, and so forth, patron- 
ized the Persian language, literature, art, Persian refugees, often at the expense of 
their native Turkish subjects. Prof. Gordlevsky offers no comments on the reason 
for such a craze, but it is quite probable that this was due to what is now known 
as “inferiority complex”. Surely, these Turkish nobles had nothing to do with 
ancient Persia. But, when coming in touch with an ancient civilization of Byzan- 
tium, they made use of Persian anciont glories in the absence of Turkish literary 
tradition. It was the “East” opposed to the “West” in general, intended to counter- 
balance it. The intelligent and enterprising “Martyr” simply took tho hint, and 
from ishrdg manufactured “mashrig”, the East, with its alleged wisdom. 

III. The last item is Volumes II and III of the new Oriental periodical, the 
“Sovietskoe Vostokovedenie”, or “Soviet Oriental Studies’’, intended to take the 
place of tho early well-known “Zapiski”. The first of theso volumes, II, appeared 
only a fow weeks before the German invasion in 1941, while the third vol., ready by 
that time, was actually in the press during the long period of the siege of Leningrad, 
and came out in 1945. i 

While continuing the old tradition, and including some valuable learned con- 
tributions of general importance, the new periodical, obviously reflecting newer 
currents, contains also a few articles which normally would better come under the 
head of publicistic ns touching on very recent or evon current political questions. 
It is not for the first timo that such experiments of blending study and current life 
have been made in Russia (cf. tho “Mir Islama” just bofore the first World War), 
obviously with the view to bring such learned periodicals nearer to actual life. But 
if in the past, with its much slower tempo of life, such attempts proved to be a 
failure, it seems that at present there is even less chance of their being successful. 
With the modern means of communication discussion of actuality cannot be relegated 
to periodicals which appear once a year, or oven raror. It may sound a heresy, 
but it seems to me that now, with the advanced specialization, even the idea of such 
“Oriental Magazines” in which all branches of Oriental resoarch are given a fow 
pages, seems obsolete. It is unavoidable to split them up, grouping cognate 
subjects. 

Volume 11 opens with the article by E. V. Boonakov, “Notes on the history 
of Russia's relations with the Central-Asian khanates in the XIX 0.7, It discusses 
the reasons which necessitated the “colonial expansion” of Russia in Central Asia. 
These reasons are, of course, well-known: the necessity to protect Russia’s Eastern 
trade, to save the population of Russian border districts from persistent raids of 
brigands who yearly carried away thousands of Russian subjects into slavery, and 
the fears of British expansion which might have forestalled Russia, creating for 
the latter immense problems in national defence. Negotiations with the govern- 
ments of the khanates continued for decades, all kinds of agreements were signed, 
obligations undertaken, but all this proved to be a waste of time and energy as the 
decaying Central-Asian states had no means to bring their own subjects under 
control and stop thcir depredations. The author is chiefly concerned with the 
development of Russian trade in Central Asia, where, by her geographical position, 
Russia had almost a complete monopoly. 

U. A. Solodukho in the paper “The importance of Hebrew sources of the early 
Middle Ages for the history of the Near East”, touches on the question of the use 
of legal codes, and commentaries on these, as a source of information for the study 
of social relations in early mediaeval life. It looks as if his Hebrew sources are not 
very plentiful, however. Tor Islamic countries there is indeed an cnormous store 
of material, still entirely untouched, namely the numerous works on figh and hadiths, 
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with their numerous commentaries. When properly studied, they will prove ४0 
be a mine of information for the sociologist, anthropologist and historian. 

Prof. I. Krachkovsky, in his, as usual, extremely erudite article, “Mutanab- 
biana” (pp. 137—148), on the occasion of the 1000 years’ jubilee since the date of 
Mutanabbi’s death, 354 A.H., takes up the question of the study of his poetry, and 
publishes the late baron V. Rosen’s translation of two qasidas. 

D. V. Semenov discusses the merits of Ibrahim al-Mazini’s Arabic novel ‘Ibrahim 
al-Kāūtib'. 

Prof. A. P. Barannikov's “On some principles in Indology” discusses the 
development of Sanskrit. 

V. M. Beskrovny in “The movement in favour of a state language in India” 
deals with the Congress policy, or rather its failure, in the attempts to enforce Hindi 
as a lingua franca in India. Tho article displays complete lack of understanding 
of the real conditions in India. 

Prof. 1. Krachkovsky, together with a short necrologue of the late Y. 8. Vilen- 
chik, publishes some specimens of the latter's projected dictionary of dialects of 
Arabic. 

Articles on non-Islamic and non-Indian subjects aro: 

N. V. Pigulevsky, “The Avars and Slavs in the Syriac historical literature”, 

Y. B. Radul-Zatoolovsky, “The materialistic philosophy of Ito Dzinsay 
(1627-1705)”, on Japanese philosophy. 

N. N. Poppe, “A birch-tree paper manuscript from the Golden Horde". 

L. 8. टात “Some aspects of the critical description of Mongolian 
MSS”. 

K. K. Flug, “On the catalogues of Chinese serial libraries, chun-su”. 


In the section of reviews Prof. I. Krachkovsky analyses J. H. Sanders’ book, 
“Tamerlane or Timur the great Amir” (Lond., 1936), a translatign of Ibn 'Arab- 
Shāh's well-known history, proving that this is merely a translation from the old 
Latin translation by Manger (1767-1772), repeating many old errors, and adding 
new ones. 

Volume III, printed under siege conditions in Leningrad, when out of the 
18 authors who contributed to it eight have died, is restricted in size, and contain 
little of Islamic interest. 

I. Krachkovsky’s “References to the Russian Revolution of 1905 in Arab 
literature”. 

Kh. M. Tsovikian, “The influence of the Russian Revolution of 1905 upon the 
revolutionary movement in Turkey”. 

T. Krachkovsky and A. Genko, “The Arabic letters of Shamil in Northern 
Ossetia”. 

P. P. Ivanov, “New materials concerning the Qaraqalpaqs”. The author, 
one of those who died during the siege, bases his study on a large collection of 
documents relating to land tenure and cognate matters in Khiva, amongst the 
Qaragalpags. His study is very interesting for the social history of Turkestan in 
general prior to the Russian occupation. 

V. M. Stein, “China in the X and XI 60.7, 

V. A. Gordlevsky, “The exploitation of mines in Turkey” (period of 967-1196 
A.H.), based on the materials published by Ahmad Rafig. 

V. M. Alexeyev, “Utopian monism and the ‘Chinese ceremonies’ in the works 
of Su Shun, XI ९. AD” 

A. M. Barabanov, “Explanatory signs in Arabic MSS. from Northern Caucasus ". 
They are used almost everywhere, mostly in school books, but seem to be particularly 
developed by the Caucasian Muslims, 
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A. A. Kholodovich, “The Accusative case with substantives in Japanese”. 
A. I. Ponomarev, “Corrections to the reading of Timur's inscription”. 

V. P. Taranovich, “I. Rossokhin and his Sinological studies ”.- 

N. V. Pigulevsky, “Tho Syriac MSS in Leningrad”. 

V. Gordlevsky, ** Ahmed Refiq Altintay (1880-1937)”, a biography. 

Y. B. Radool-Zatoolovsky, ''Philosophic terminology in the Dictionarium 
Latino-Lusitanicum ac Japonicum”. 

K. K. Flug, “On the editions of Po Chuan Hsueh Hai”. 

In the section of reviews and short notes, I. Krachkovsky, mentioning his 
intention to publish a translation of the Coran, independent of any traditional and 
theological interpretation, gives details of an earlier translation by D. N. Boguslavsky, 
a learned army general who spent much time in Turkey. The first Russian transla- 
tion of the Coran was published about 1730, and there were many newer versions. 


(Note.—It may be added that considerablo extracts from Prof. I, Krachkovsky’s 
book, mentioned above, “While studying Arabic Manuscripts”, have been published 
in an Arabic translation in the Novomber number of the Cairo monthly, al-Kdtib 
al- Misri.) 


THE TEXT OF THE ABHIDHARMAKOŠAKĀRIKĀ OF VASUBANDHU 


By V. V. GOKHALE 


INTRODUCTION 


The present work, A Treasury of Buddhist Lore, written by one of the repre- 
sontative philosophers of the early Gupta age, has been the subject of deep and 
interesting research for the last 35 years. Stcherbatsky has described in his In- 
troduction to the edition of the First Chapter of Yasomitra's Sphutürtha Abhi- 
dharmako$avyākhyā [Bibl. Bud., XXI, 1918] the plan, which some of the leading 
Buddhist scholars of Europe and Japan proposed in Dec. 1912, for carrying out the 
work of editing critically, translating into various languages, and taking a syste- 
matic review of the philosophy embodied in Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakoša, which 
was till then available mainly in its Chinese, "l'ibetan and Uighur versions, as well 
as that of editing the only available Samskrta commentary of the work by Yaso- 
mitra. Among the complete works, published by the sponsors of that scheme, 
none of whom unfortunately seems to bo living today, the following deserve ६ 
special mention:— 

(1) O. Rosenberg: Probleme der buddhistischen Philosophie [Petrograd, 
1918, translated into German by Mrs. Rosenberg, Heidelberg, 1924]— 
a brilliant contribution to tho study of Buddhist philosophical thought, 
based especially on the traditional interpretations of the Abhidharma- 
koša, current in the Far Last. 

(2) Louis de la Vallée Poussin (= LYP): L'Abhidharmakoša de Vasubandhu, 
Vols. I-VI [Paris, 1923-31], a testimony to the wide and accurate 
learning of the author, who has mado an admirable attempt to re- 
construct, on the basis of Chinese and Tibetan materials, almost the 
whole of the Kārikā text, of which the original is being published hero. 

(3) U. Wogihara’s scholarly edition of the Sphutàrtha Abhidharmako$a- 
vyūkhyā dy Yašomitra [= Yas], Vols. I-IT [Tokyo, 1932-36]. 


None of the scholars who have 50 far dealt with this remarkable treatise of 
Vasubandhu, however, had the advantage of basing their work actually on the 
Samskrta text of either the Kārikā or the author's own Bhasya, both of which 
were taken to have been irrevocably lost to tho civilized world, until the discovery 
of their MSS. in the Tibetan monastery of Ngor was announced by Rāhula Sàm- 
krtyāyana in 1935. I have to thank Mr. Y. A. Godbole, 1.C.S., Adviser to H. E. 
Governor, Bihar, for his generous cfforts in making the photographic negatives, 
containing the Kārikā text, availablo to me through the good offices of the Librarian 
of the Bombay University, Dr. P. M. Joshi. 

This material consists of eight nogatives takon on quarter plate films so as to 
includo both sides of a total of 50 folios. A study of their photographic enlarge- 
ments, however, has mado it clear, that only 44 out of these 50 folios belong to 
the present MS. of the Abhidharmako$akārikā, with only one missing folio [i.e., 
No. 35, see note on VI, 52d below]. Two folios represent the opening pages of 
another manuscript of our text, written quite carefully only on one side of each 
folio, the other side being marked by various kinds of notes. The Kārikā text in 
these two folios covers nearly the first twenty-two and a half verses of the first 
ohapter, and it shows no variations except in orthography. One folio belongs to a 
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MS. of the Abhidharmakosabhüsya of Vasubandhu. It ie marked No. 4 on the 
b sido, on which the writing broaks off in the middle of the page, leaving the lower 
half blank. The text herein corresponds with tho greater part of Vasubandhu's 
Bhisya on I. 43 [= LVP., Chap. I, pp. 86-91]. Tho remaining three folios, num- 
bered as 47, 49 and 50, appear to belong to some Vinaya commentary, not located 
so far. 

Without going into the detailed epigraphy of the principal MS. of 44 folios, 
edited here, it may be briefly observed, that tho MS. shows two easily distinguishable 
handwritings. As many as 36 of the folios show a proper Nepalese straight hand- 
writing with hooked tops, while the remaining 8 folios [viz. Nos. 3, 34, 36, 37, 40, 
42, 44 and 45], besides the vorse written on the title page [i.e., fol. la], have been 
written in an evidently proto-Bengali curved style. Both types belong to the 
same castern variety of tho Nāgarī alphabet (Būhler, Indische Palaeographie §26] 
and are comparable with Bendall’s Cambridge MS. Add. 1691. 2, dated 1179 A.D. 
and the Brit. Mus, MS., No. 1439, dated 1286 A.D. [Bühler's Tafel VI, Cols. XI-XII]. 
Tho figure numerals, obtained in the pagination, may also be compared with those 
in the Cambridge MSS. Add. 1644 and Add. 1648, both belonging to the early thir- 
teenth century A.D., so that the period between XII-XIII centuries A.D. may be 
fixed as approximately determining the date of our present MS. That the MS. 
must have been handled for a long time for various scholarly purposes can be surmised 
not only from the numerous marginal corrections made from time to time in different, 
hands and the worn out appearance particularly of the stringholes [generally one 
in each folio, slightly towards the left of tho centre] and of some of the pages [e.g., 
fol. 3a, 16b, 225, 23a, 450] which have become very faint and illegible, but also from 
some Tibetan notes, made in cursive handwriting in the margins of folios 11a and 
155, giving Tibetan translations of some of the Samskrta phrases occurring on the 
respective folio. Unfortunately, the writing on the last page of the MS. [450], 
which is expected to contain some information concerning the scribe, the dato and 
the provenance of this interesting MS., has become, at least in the photograph, 
completely effaced [—sce the last note on the text below]. But the special method 
of interpunctuation adopted by the scribe in nearly the first two-third part of the 
MS., viz. in putting small single or double vertical bars just above tho lino to mark 
separate words or phrases, seems to testify to his own understanding of the subject 
as well as his desire to facilitate tho reader’s understanding of the text. 

This brings us to the method of Roman transcription, adopted for the present 
edition of the text. I have mainly followed LVP’s edition of the Fragments de la 
Karika [Vol. VI, pp. 1-14] in simplifying and regularizing the orthographical 
peculiarities, consisting in the doubling of the consonant following upon ० conjunct 
r, the non-distinction between v and ७, or $ and s, variations in respect of the para- 
savarna and anusvara, etc. But I have thought it proper to provide a further 
facility to the reader by separating the different uncompounded words everywhere. 
In doing this, however, the resultant of a svarasamdhi between two separate words 
has been transferred to tho boginning of the second word (excepting in the case of 
a+a = à, which is included in tho first word, followed by an avagraha in the second), 
and so far as the avagraha sign is concerned, it is used only for the following a, 
assimilated with the preceding vowel, either within or without a compound. 

This unique MS. of the Abhidharmakošakārikā has the outstanding merit of 
deciding once for all the controversy regarding the exact character of its ninth 
chapter, called the Pudgalanirdeša [which was supposed to be all in prose], as con- 
sisting of 13 verses, and also of determining the number of verses in the main body 
of the work [Chaps. I-VIIT] as exactly 600 [see notes on V, 32 and VI, 13 below]. 
In the concluding verses of Chapter VIII, Vasubandhu gives us a glimpse of the 
Buddhist scholasticism of his age, torn more by internal dissensions than by external 
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criticisms. Was he perhaps roferring to the perversions of the devastating dialectic 
of his eminent predecessors, Nūgūrjuna and Aryadeva, when he complained [verse 
41], that the true menning of the Founder’s teachings was being stifled by un- 
principled and unbridled sophism? Was he challenging the loose practices in the 
samgha, which were gradually gaining recognition among the Buddhist moral 
philosophers, under the name of the ‘Tantric liberty of thought, when he described 
people as roaming without guidance, carrying along with them their virtue-killing, 
uncontrollable dirt [verse 42]? In the demoralizing atmosphere around him 
Vasubandhu had set before himsolf the task of rallying the forces of true spiritual 
salvation, by giving a collective interpretation of the traditions of the Kashmirian 
Vaibhāsikas, who had according to his knowledge preserved in an organized form 
the complete and authentic teachings of Sikyamuni [verse 40]. His Koga thus 
claims to be a key to the knowledge of all that the oldest. Buddhism represented in 
the field of thought and action, in ontology, psychology, cosmology, theory and 
practice of discipline, philosophy of action, mysticism, life of a superman. 

This is not the place to discuss the legends that have grown around tho com- 
position of these concise and pregnant Kārikās, which were first published by the 
author without any exposition, and the storm of criticism they evoked from the 
camps of the Vaibhāsikas, led by Samghabhadra, when Vasubandhu subsequently 
published his own Bhāsya on them. [For a brief reference to one point of con- 
troversy, seo my article: What is Avijfiaptirüpa? NIA., Vol. I, i, 1938.] But, it 
has to be remembered, that while Vasubandhu tried to present an authoritative 
system of Buddhistic thought on the basis of the well-devoloped doctrines of the 
Vaibhāsikas, ho never pretended to agree with them in all the views they held, 
particularly where such views seemed to him to run counter to the meaning of tho 
Sütras, supposed to have been delivered by tho Founder himself. He would rather 
be a true Sautrāntika. He fully deserved the tribute, paid by Haribhadra to his talent 
for systematic and lucid expositions, as well as to his fine grasp of subtle metaphysical 
distinctions, of which he was very proud. [The reference is worth quoting here: 
bhàvà'bhàvavibhágapaksanipunajfiüünà'bhimünonnatah /  ücüryo Vasubandhur 
arthakathane prāptāspadah paddhatau //—from Abhisamayü'lumküráloka Prajūā- 
pāramitāvyākhyā, ed. by U. Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932-34, p. 1, lIl. 17-18.] But, 
he had also a gift for developing new and original formulations of his own philo- 
sophical conviction. In his Karmasiddhiprakarana he develops his subject in full 
agreement with the Sautrāntika point of view [É. Lamotte: Le Traité de l'Acte de 
Vasubandhu, Introduction, Bruxelles, 1936]. In his Pañcaskandhaka he speaks of 
the Ālayavijīāna and the Tathatā [sec further description in my article: The 
Paficaskandhaka by Vasubandhu and its Commentary by Sthiramati, Ann. Bh. Inst., 
Vol. XVIII, 1937, p. 286]. In his 'Trisvabhávanirde$a, he summarizes the new 
dogmatism, concerning a three-fold world of cognition [LVP: Le petit traité de 
Vasubandhu-Nāgārjuna sur les trois natures, MCB., Vol. IT, pp. 147-161]. Heis known 
to have written logical treatises liko the Vādavidhāna; and Vim$ikā and Triméika on the 
Vijflaptimatrata system of philosophy mark him as an alert and receptive thinker, 
eapable of establishing new lines of thought. It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that after completing his Sastra in the first eight chapters of his work, Vasubandhu 
should have proceeded to supplement it with a ninth chapter, in which he could freely 
discuss the central conception of Buddhism, eventually the problem of the Self, the 
central pivot, around which turned the philosophieal speculations and contro- 
versies among the non-Buddhists as well as some Buddhists like the Vatsiputrlya 
spiritunlists. He propounds in this chapter the essence of all Buddhist teaching 
[verse 11: buddhānām pravaennadharmatà] as consisting in the knowledgo of the 
non-being, nirātmatā, which alone can enlighten the path leading to the gatos of 
Deliveranco [verse 12]. His last sentence is remarkable for its sharp irony and tone 
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of self-confidence. "Here I have cared to suggest’, he means to say, “just the main 
lino of reasoning for tho benefit of those, who may be intelligent enough to grasp 
it. Let them remember, however, that this is just like injecting a little drop of 
poison, which is bound to spread quickly all through the body by its own potency.” 


I am glad to acknowledgo the financial assistance and the Library facilities 
offered to me by tho University of Bombay for carrying on the present. investigation. 
To my distinguished friend, Prof. D. D. Kosambi, I can never be too grateful for 
the personal interest taken by him in the work and valuable suggestions given at 
every stage of its progress. 


Poona, 
August 17, 1946. 


Abhidharmakošakārikā 
I 
* namo buddhāya 


yah sarvathá sarvahata’ndhakarah 

samsārapankāj jagad ujjahūra 

tasmoi namaskrtya yathā”rthasāstro 

Süstram pravaksyamy abhidharmakošam [1] 
prajīā "malā sā'nucarā 'bhidharmas 

tatprüptaye yá ‘pi ca yac ca sistram 

tasya 'rthato 'smin samanupravesat 

sa v ūšrayo 'sy ety abhidharmakošah [2] 
dharmūņām pravicayam antarena ná 'sti 

klesiinim yata upašāntayc 'bhyupāyah 

kleśaiś ca bhramati bhavū'rņavo ‘tra lokas 


taddhotor ata uditah kil nisa sistra 13] 
sāsravā'nūsravā dharmáh samskrtū mārgavarjitāh 
sāsravā āsravās tesu yasmāt samanuserate [4] 
anāsravū mürgasatyam trividham cà 'py asamskrtam 
ākāfam dvau nirodhau ca tatr ākūšam anāvrtih [5] 
pratisamkhyānirodho yo visamyogah prthak prthak 
utpādā”tyantavighno ‘nyo nirodho 'pratisamkhyayà [6] 
te punah samskrtā dharma rūpādiskandhapaficakam 
ta eva 'dhvà kathāvastu sanihsarih savastukāh [7] 
ye sūsravā upādānaskandhās te saraná api 
duhkham samudayo loko drstisthūnam bhavaé ca te [8] 
rüpum paficendriyany arthüh pañei 'vijfiaptir eva ca 
tadvijfiinisraya rūpaprasādās cakgurādayah [9] 
rüpam dvidhū viméatidha šabdas tv astavidho rasah 
godhā caturvidho gandhah spršyam ckádasitmakam, [10] 
viksiptā'cittakasyā ‘pi yo 'nubandhah gubhi'Subhah 
mahābhūtāny upādāya sa hy avijiiaptir ucyate [11] 
bhütàni prthivīdhātur aptejovāyudhūtavah 
dhrtyādikarmasamsiddhāh kharasnehosnateranah [12] 


prthivi varnasamsthinam ucyate lokasamjñayá 
ūpas tojaá ca vàyus tu dhátur eva tathá 'pi ca [13] 
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indriyā rthās ta ov está daśñyatanadhātavah 


vedanā "nubhavah samjña nimittodgrahaņātmikā [14] 
caturbhyo ‘nyo tu samskāraskandha ete punas trayah 
dharmiyatanadhitvikhyah saha ‘vijiaptyasamskrtaih [15] 
vijfianum prativijāaptir manaáyatanam ca tat 

dhitavah sapta ca matah sad vijfianany atho manah [16] 
sannim anantará' titam vijñinam yad dhi tan manah 
gasļhāšrayaprasiddhyartham dhatavo ’stadasa smrtàh [17] 
sarvasamgraha ekena skandhen àyatanena ca 

dhātunā ca svabhivena parabhivaviyogatah [18] 
jútigocaravijiinasiminyid ekadhātutā 

dvitve ‘pi caksuridinim $obhā'rtham tu dvayodbhavah [19] 
rāsyāyadvāragotrā'rthāh skandhiyatanadhitavah 
mohendriyarucitraidhàt tisrah skandhādidešanāļi (20) 
vivādamūlasamsārahetutvāt kramakāraņāt 

caittebhyo vedanásamjiie prthak skandhau nivesitau [21] 
skandhegv nsamskrtam n oktam ārthā”yogāt kramah punah 
yathaudarikasamkleSabhajanidyarthadhatutah [22] 
prük paiica vārtamānārthyād bhautikārthyāc catustayam 
dürüsutaravrttyà nyad yathāsthānam kramo ‘tha và [23] 
viéesanü rtham prādhānyād bahudharmā'grasamgrahāt 

ekam āyatanam rüpam ekam dharmākhyam ucyate [24] 
dharmaskandhasahasráni yāny ašītim jagau munih 

tini van nama v cty esim riipasamskarasamgrahal [25] 
Sistrapramina ity eke skandhādīnām kath aikašah 

caritopratipakgas tu dharmaskandho 'nuvarnitah [26] 
tathū ‘nyo ‘pi yathāyogam skandhāyatanadhātavah 

pratipadya vathoktegu sampradharya svalaksanam [27] 
chidram ākāšadhātvākhyam ālokatamasī kila 

vijñinadhitur vijñanam sāsravam janmanisrayah [28] 
sanidarganam oko 'tra rüpam sapratighà daga 

rūpiņo 'vyūkrtā astau ta eva 'rúpagabdakah [29] 
tridhū ‘nyo kimadhitvaptih sarve rüpo caturdaša 

vinā gandharasaghrūņajihvāvijiīāānadhātubhiļ [30] 
ārūpyūptū manodharmamanovijñanadhitavah 

sisrava nasrava ete trayah desis tu sāsravāh [31] 
savitarkavicārā hi police vijñanadhatavah 

antyüs trayas triprakārāh šesā ubhayavarjitāh [32] 
nirüpanü'nusmaranavikalpenà ’vikalpakah 

tau prajná manasi vyagrü smrtih sarv aiva mānasī [33] 
sapta sālambanās cittadhitavo rdham ca dharmatah 

navá nupāttās te ca stau Sabdas cà ‘nye nava dvidhā [34] 
sprastavyam dvividham éesi rūpiņo nava bhautikah 
dharmadhātvekadešas ca samcitā daga rúpinah [35] 
chinatti cchidyate c aiva bāhyam dhatucatustayam 

dehyate tulayaty evam vivido dagdhrtulyayoh [36] 
vipākajaupacayikāh paūcā 'dhyātmam vipākajāh 

na šabdo 'pratighā astau naisyandikavipakajah 137] 
tridhā ‘nye dravyaván ekah ksaņikāh paścimās trayah 
caksurvijīānadhātvoh syāt prthag labhah saha ‘pi ca [38] 


dvāda$ ādhyātmikā hitvā rūpādīn dharmasamjfiakah 
sabhāgas tatsabhagas ca šegā yo na svakarmakrt [39] 
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daša bhūvanayā heyàh paūca ci 'ntyās trayas tridhā 

na drstiheyam aklistam na rūpam nā 'py osasthajam 
caksué ca dharmadhātos ca pradeáo drstir astadhà 
paūcavijīānasahajā dhir na drstir atīraņāt 

caksuh paéyati rüpüni sabhāgam na tadāšritam 
vijáánam dréyate rūpam na kila 'ntaritam yatah 
ubhābhyām api cakgurbhyām [86४७1 vyaktadaršanāt 
cakguérotramano 'prüptavisayam trayam anyathā 
tribhir ghrāņādibhis tulyavisayagrahanam matam 
caramasy israyo 'titah paficānūm sahajas ca taih 
tadvikaravikaritvid àérayaé caksuridayoh 

ato sūdhūraņatvūc ca vijūānam tair nirucyate 

na kāyasyā 'dharam caksur úrdhvam rüpam na cakgugal 
vijñanam cà 'sya rúpam tu kiyasy obhe ca sarvatah 
tatha $rotram trayāņām tu sarvam eva svabhūmikam 
kāyavijūānam adharasvabhūmy aniyatam manah 

paūca bahya dvivijfieyà nitya dharma asamskrtāh 
dharmā rdham indriyam ye ca dvadaé ādhyātmikāh smitih 


dhātunirdešo nāma prathamam košasthānam 


II 


caturgv arthegu paficānām ādhipatyam dvayoh kila 
caturņām paiicakāstānām samklešavyavadānayoh 
svārthopalabdhyādhipatyāt sarvasya ca gadindriyam 
strītvapumstvādhipatyāt tu kayat stripurusendriye ` 
nikāyasthitisamklešav yavadanadhipatyatah 

jivitam vedanāļ pañca šraddhādyāš c endriyam matih 
ājūāsyāmyākhyam ajñakhyam àjfiatàvindriyam tatha 
uttarottarasampraptinirvanidyadhipatyatah 
cittásrayas tadvikalpah sthitih samkleóa ova ca 
sambhāro vyavadinam ca yāvatā tūvad indriyam 
pravytter àérayotputtisthitipratyupabhogatah 
caturdaša tatha 'nyāni nivrtter indriyāņi va 
duhkhendriyam asūtā yā kāyikī vedanā sukham 

sata dhyāne trtiyo tu caitasī si sukhendriyam 
anyatra sā saumanasyam asātā caitasi punah 
daurmanasyam upeksá tu madhy obhayy avikalpanāt 
drgbhāvanā'saikgapathe nava trīņy amalam trayam 
rüpini jivitam duhkhe sásraváni dvidhā nava 

vipāko jivitam dvedhā dvādašā 'ntyüstaküd rte 
daurmanasyüc ca tat tv ekam savipükam dūša dvidhi 
mano'nyavittigraddhidiny astakam kuéalam dvidhá 
daurmanasyam mano ‘nya ca vittis tredhā ’nyad ekadhi 
kāmāptam amalom hitvā rūpāptam stripumindriye 
duhkhe ca hitv ūrūpyāptam sukhe ca 'pohya rūpi ca 
mano vittitrayam tredhā dviheyā durmanaskatá 
nava bhàvanayà pañca tv aheyány api na trayam 
kāmesv ādau vipākau dve labhyete n opapidukaih 
taih sud vá sapta vá 'stau vá sad rüpesv ekam uttare 
nirodhayaty uparamann ārūpye jivitam manah 
upeksám e aiva ripe 'stau kame daéa nawa 'sta vá 


[1] 
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kramamrtyau tu entvüri 6ubhe sarvatra patica ca 
navüptir antyaphalayoh sapta’stanavabhir dvayoh 
ekidasabhir arhattvam uktam tv okasya sambhavāt 
upoksájivitamanoyukto 'vaéyam traya nvitah 
caturbhih sukhakāyābhyām pañcubhis caksurādimān 
saumanasyi ca dubkhi tu saptabhih strīndriyādimān 
ājūāsyūmīndriyopetas trayodašabhir anvitah 
sarvā/lpair nihéubho 'gfūbhir vinmanahkdyajivitaih 
yukto bālas tath ārūpya upeksa’yurmanahéubhaih 
bahubhir yukta okan na vimšatyā 'malavarjitaih 
dvilinga āryarāgy ckalingadvyamalavarjitaih 

kame 'stadravyako ‘Sabdah paramāņur anindriyah 
kayendriyi navadravyo dašadravyo 'parendriyah 
cittacaittah saha 'va&yam sarvam samskrtalaksanaih 
prāptyā và pañeadhi caittā mahūbhūmyādibhedatah 
vedanü cetanā samjñi chandah sparšo matih smrtih 
manasküro 'dhimoksaá ca samüdhih sarvacetasi 
$raddhà 'pramāda prasrabdhir upeksa hrir apatrapa 
mūladvayam ahimsā ca viryam ca kuénle sadá 


mohah pramādah kausidyam israddhyam styānam uddhavah 


klisto sad aivá 'kušale tv ührikyam anapatrapā 
krodhopanāhašāthyergyūpradāšamrakgamatsarūļ 
müyümndavihimsüs ca parīttaklešabhūmikāļ 
savitarkavicāratvāt kušale kimacctasi 

dvavimsatió caitasikāļ kaukrtyam adhikam kva cit 
ūveņiko tv akušale drstiyukte ca viméatih 

kleśaiś caturbhih krodhadyaih kaukrtyen aikaviméatih 
nivrte 'stādašū 'nyatra dvādašū 'vyākrte matah 
middham sarvā”virodhitvād yatra syüd adhikam hi tat 
kaukrtyamiddh3'kusalany ādye dhyine na santy atah 
dhyānāntare vitarkaé ca vicāroš ci ‘py atah param 
abrir agurutā 'vadye bhaya’daréitvam atrapā 

prema Sraddha gurutvam hris te punah kamarüpayoh 
vitarkacūrāv audūryasūkgmate mina unnatih 

madah svadharme raktasya paryüdünam tu cetasah 
cittam mano "tha vijñanam ekartham cittacaitasüh 
süárayalambanakürüh samprayuktās ca paūcadhā 
viprayuktas tu somskarah prāptyaprāptī sabhāgatā 
āsamjūikani samápatti jivitam lakgaņāni ca 
nāmakūyādaya$ o oti prāptir labhah samanvayah 
prāptyaprāptī svasamtānapatitānūm nirodhayoh 
traiyadhvikānām trividhā éubhidinim $ubhādikā 
svadhūtukā tadāptūnām aniptinim caturvidhi 
tridhā našaikgā $aikgūņām aheyānūm dvidhā mata 
avyākrtāptih sahajà ”bhijūānairmāņikād rte 
nivrtasya ca rúpasya kāme rūpasya nā 'grajā 
akligtū”vyākrtā 'prāptih sā 'tītū'jātayos tridha 
kūmūdyūptā'malānūm ca margasyi 'prüptir igyato 
prthagjanatvam tatprāptibhūsamcāūrād vihiyate 
sabhāgatā sattvasāmyam āsamjīikam asamjīigu 
nirodhaé cittacaittānām vipākas te brhatphalah 
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tatha 'samjūisamūpattir dhyāne 1190 nihsrticchayá 
$ubh opapadyavedy aiva n āryasy aikādhvikā 'pyate 
nirodhākhyā tath aiv eyam vihárürtham bhavā'grajū 
Subhàá dvivedyà niyata c āryasy ūpyā prayogatah 
bodhilabhyà muner na prāk catustrimsatkganaptitah 
kāmarūpūšrayo t übho nirodhakhyidito nrsu 
üyur jivitam ādhūra usmavijūānayor hi yah 
laksaņāni punar jātir jará sthitir nnityatà 
janyusya janikā jatir na hetupratyayair vinà 
nāmukāyādayah samjūiāāvākyā'kgarasamuktayab 
kāmarūpāptasattvākhyā nisyandā 'vyākrtās tathā 
sabhāgatā vipāko 'pi traidhātuky ūptayo dvidhā. 
lakgaņūni ca nisyund3h samipattyasamanvayih 
küranam sahabhüá c aiva sabhagah sumprayuktakah 
sarvatrago vipākākhyah sadvidho hetur isyate 
svato nye kāraņam hetuh sahabhūr yo mithahphalih 
bhútavac cittacittá nuvartilaksanalaksyavat 
caittà dvau samvarau tegām samvarau laksanáni ca 
citta’nuvartinah kilaphalidisubhatidibhih 
sabhāgahetuh sadrsih svanikiyabhuvo 'grajüh 
anyonyam navabhūmis tu margah samavisistayoh 
prayogajás tayor ova Srutacintāmayādikāļ 
samprayuktakahctus tu cittacaittāh samasrayah 
arvatragikhyah klistanim svabhūmau pürvasarvagüh 
vipākahotur asubhah kudalis c aiva sisravah 


sarvatragah sabhigas ca dvyadhvagau tryadhvagās trayah 


samskrtam savisamyogam phalam nā 'samskrtasya to 
vipikaphalam antyasya pürvasyà ‘dhipatam phalam 
sabhagasarvatragayor nisyandah paurusam dvayoh 
vipāko vyākrto dharmah sattvākhyo vyākrtodbhavah 
nisyando hetusadráo visamyogah ksayo dhiyā 
yadbalāj jàyate yat tat phalam purusakarajam 
apúrvah samskrtasy aiva samskrto 'dhipateh phalam 


vartamānākh phalam pafica grhņanti dvau prayacchatah 


vartamānā'bhyatītau dvūv eko ’titah prayacchati 
klistà vipākajāh $esàh prathamāryā yathikramam 
vipākam sarvagam hitvā tau sabhāgam ca Sesajàh 
cittacaittás tatha nyo ‘pi samprayuktakavarjitāl 
catvárab pratyayá uktā hotvakhyah pafica hetavah 
cittacaittá acaramā utpannah samanantarah 
ālambanam sarvadharmāķ kiranikhyo 'dhipah smrtali 
nirudhyamane kāritram dvau hetü kurutas trayah 
jūyamāne tato nyau tu pratyayau tadviparyayāt 
caturbhiS cittacaittà hi samāpattidvayam tribhih 
dvābhyām anyo tu jāyante n e$varādeh kramadibhih 
dvidha bhūtāni taddhetur bhautikasya tu pañcadhë 


tridhā bhautikam anyonyam bhūtānūm ekadh aiva tat 


kušalā”kušalam küme nivrta'nivrtam manah 
rūpārūpyesv akušalād anyatrā "nüsravam dvidhā 
kamo nava šubhāc cittāc cittāny astibhya eva tat 
dasabhyo 'kusalam tasmāc catvāri nivrtam tatha 


Oo 


The Text of the Abhidharmakošukārikā of Vasubundhu, 11-111 


pañcabhyo nivrtam tasmāt sapta cittāny anantaram 
ripe das aikam ca $ubhān navabhyas tad anantaram 
astibhyo nivrtam tasmāt sat tribhyo "nivrtam punah 
tasmāt gad evam ārūpye tasya nitih Subhát punah 

nava cittüni tat satkan nivrtāt sapta tat tatha 
caturbhyah šaikgam asmāt tu paūcā 'éaiksam tu paficakat 
tasmāc catvāri cittàni dvāda$ aitāni viméatih 
prāyogikopapattyāptam éubham bhittvà trigu dvidhà 
vipākajairyāpathikašailpasthūnikanairmitam 

caturdha 'vyakrtam kāmo rúpo gilpavivarjitam 

kliste traidhātuke lābhah gaņņūm sannim dvayoh $ubhe 
trayāņūm rüpaje ६७11550 caturnám tasya sesite 


indriyanirde$o nūma dvitiyam kosasthinam 


III 


narakapretatiryañco manusyáh gad divaukasah 
kàmadhàtuh se narakadvipabhedena viméatih 
ūrdhvam saptadaSasthino rūpadhātuh prthak prthak 
dhyānam tribhūmikam tatra caturtham tv astabhúmikam 
ūrūpyadhātur asthüna upapattyà caturvidhah 
nikāyam jivitam cà tra niéritá cittasamtatih 
narakādisvanāmoktā gatayah paūca tesu tih 
aklistà'vyükrtà eva sattvūkhyā nā 'ntarabhavah 
nānātvakāyasamjāās ca nānākāyaikasamjūinah 
viparyāyāc enikakayasamjiiü$ ca 'rūpiņas trayah 
vijñanasthitayah sapta šegam tatparibhedavat 

bhava grā'samjfiisattvāš ca sattvavasa nava smrtah 
anicchüvasanün ná nye catasrah sthitayah punah 
catvārah sasravah skandhāh svabhūmāv ova kevalam 
vijñánom na sthitiproktam catuskoti tu samgrahe 
catasro yonayas tatra sattvinám aņdajādayah 
caturdhá naratiryaūco nārakā upapaduküh 
antaribhavadevaé ca protá api jarāyujāh 
mrtyūpapattibhavayor antarābhavat iha yah 
gamyadesa'nupetatvün n opapanno 'ntarābhavah 
vrīhisamtānasādharmyād avicchinnabhavodbhavah 
pratibimbam asiddhatvüd asūmyāc cà 'nidaršanam 
sah aikatra dvayā bhūvād asamtānād dvayodayüt 
kanthokteé cà "sti gandharvāt pañcokter gatisütratah 
eküksepad asāv aisyatpūrvakālabhavākrtih 

sa punar maraņūt pūrva upapattikgaņāt parah 
sajitisuddhadivya’ksidréyah karmarddhivegaván 
sakalā'kgo 'pratighavān anivartyah sa gandhabhuk 
viparyastamatir yati gatidesam riramsayü 
gandhasthānābhikāmo ‘nya ūrdhvapādas tu nirakah 
samprajinan višaty ckas tigthaty apy aparo 'parah 
niskrümaty api sarvüni mudho ‘nyo nityam andajah 
garbha’vakrintayas tisraé cakravartisvayambhuvām 
karmajfiinobhayesim vá viéudatvad yathākramam 

n ātmā ‘sti skandhamātram tu klegakarma’bhisamskrtam 
antarābhavasamtatyā kuksim eti pradipavat 
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yathākgopam kramād vrddhah samtinah klesakarmabhih 


paralokam punar yāt īty anādibhavacakrakam 

sa protityasamutpido dvādašāngas trikāņdakah 
púrva'parántayor dve dve madhye 'stau paripürinah 
pūrvaklešadašā 'vidyà samskārāh pürvakarmanah 
samdhiskandhās tu vijñanam nūmarūpam atah param 
prak gadāyatanotpādūt tat pūrvam trikasamgamat 
sparšah prük sukhaduhkhadikaranajfianaéaktitah 
vittih prin maithunüt trsnà bhogamaithunarāgiņah 
upādānam tu bhogūnām prāptaye paridhāvatah 

sa bhavigyadbhavaphalam kurute karma tad bhavah 
pratisamdhih punar játir jarāmaraņam āvidah 
üvasthikah kil esto ‘yam prādhūnyāt tv angakirtanam 
pūrvā parāntamadhyegu sammohavinivrttaye 

klesis trini dvayam karma sapta vastu phalam tatha 
phalahetvabhisamksepo dvayor madhyā'numānatah 
klešāt klešah kriya caiva tato vastu tatah punah 
vastu kleóa$ ca jayanto bhava’hginim ayam nayah 
hetur atra samutpidah samutpannam phalam matam 
vidyavipakso dharmo nyo 'vidyū 'mitrā”nrtādivat 
samyojanidivacanit kuprajfià cen na darganat 

drstes tatsamprayuktatvat prajñopaklesadesanit 
nama tv arüpinah skandhāh sparšāh sat samnipātajāh 
pafien pratighasamsparsah sastho 'dhivaennühvayah 
vidya'vidyetarasparáa amalaklistasesitàh 
vyāpādū'nunayasparšau sukhavedyādayas trayah 
tajjāh sad vedanah paūca kāyikī caitasi pará 

punas cà 'stūda$avidhā sā manopaviciratah 

kame svālambanāļ sarve rúpi dvidasagocarah 
trayanam uttaro dhyinadvaye dvādaša kimagih 

svo ‘stalambanam ārūpyo dvayor dhyānadvaye tu sat 
kāmāļ sannim caturņām sva ekasy álambanam parah 
catvāro 'rūpisūmanto rūpagā cka ūrdhvāgah 

eko maule svavisayah sarve 'stūda$a sāsravāh 

uktam ca vaksyate cū 'nyad atra tu klesa isyate 
bijavan nügavan mülavrksavat tusavat tathü 
tusitandulavat karma tath aiv augadhipugpavat 
siddhā'nnapānavad vastu tasmin bhavacatustaye 
upapattibhavah klistah sarvakleSaih svabhümikaih 
tridhā ‘nye traya ürüpyesv āhārasthitikam jagat 
kavadikira ihárah käme tryiyotanitmakah 

na rüpüyatunam tena svā'kgamuktā”nanugrahāt 
sparšasamcetanāvijijā āhārāļ süsravüs trigu 
manomayah sambhavaisi gandharvas ci 'ntarübhavah 
nirvrttis c cha pustyartham āšrayāšritayor dvayam 
dvayam anyabhavaksopanirvrttyartham yathākramam 
chedasamdhānavāirūgyahānieyutyupapattayah 
manovijfiüna ev está upekgāyām cyutodbhavau 

n aikā”grā cittayor otau nirvāty avyükrtadvaye 
kramacyutau pādunābhihrdayegu manašeyutih 
adhonrsuragā”jānām marmacchedas tv abüdibhih 
samyanmithyātvaniyatā āryānantaryakāriņa 
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The Text of the Abhidhurmakosakartkd of Vasubandhu, जाउ 


tatra bhájanalokasya samnivegam usanty adhah 
laksagodasakodvedham asamkhyam váyumandalam 
apām ekádaéodvedham sahasrüni ca vimšatiļi 
astalaksocchrayam pašcāc chesam bhavati kaficanam 
tiryak trini sahasrāņi sā'rdham &atacatustayam 
laksadvādašakam caiva jalukājicanamaņdalam 
samantatas tu trigunam tatra merus yugandharah 
isadharah khadirakah sudaréanagiris tatha 
asvakarno vinatako nimindharagiris tatah 

dvīpā bahis cakravidah sapta haimah sa āyasah 
catiiratnamayo merur jale 'Sitisahasrake 

magna ūrdhvam jalan morur bhüyo ’sitisahasrakah 
ardhū'rdhahānir astásu samocehrayaghanās ca te 
sitáh sapta 'ntarány esūm ādyū ’éitisahasrika 
übhyantarah samudro 'snu trigunah sa tu pāršvatah 
ardha’rdhena’parah sitáh éesam būhyo mahodadhih 
laksatrayam sahasráni viméatir dve ca tatra tu 
jambúdvipo dvisāhasras tripūršvah šakatākrtih 
sā'rdhatriyojanam tv ekam prāgvideho 'rdhacandravat 
pür$vatrayam tatha 'sy aikam sa’rdhatrigatayojanam 
godiniyah sahasrūņi sapta sū”rdhāni mandalah 
sa’rdhe dve madhyamasyà ’stau caturasrah kurul samah 
deha videhàh kuravah kauravās cimara’varih 

astau tadantaradvipáh si¢ha uttaramantrinah 
ihottarena kità'drinavaküd dhimaviuns tatah 
paficasadvistrt;yàmam saro 'rvàg gandhamādanāt 
adhah sahasrair vimšatyā tanmitro 'vicir asya hi 
tadūrdhvam sapta narakih sarve 'stau sodasotsadàh 
kukūlam kunapam cà ‘tha ksuramārgādikam nadi 
tesám caturdióam sita anye 'stav arbudadayah 
ardhona meros candrü'rkau pañcisatsaikoyojanau 
ardharātro 'stagamanam madhyā”hna udayah sakrt 
prūvrņmāse dvitiye ‘ntyanavamyam vardhate nišā 
hemantānām caturthe tu hiyate "har viparyayát 
lavaso ratryaharvrddhi daksinottarage ravau 
svacchāyayā 'rkasūmipyād vikalendusamiksanam 
parisandas catasro ‘sya da$asāhasrikā ntarāļ 

sodasa 'stau sahasrüni catvāri dve ca nirgatāli 
karotapāņayas tisu mālādhārāļ sadāmadāļ 
mahārājikadevāš ca parvatesv api saptasu 
merumürdhni trayastrimáah sa cà 'Sitisahasradik 
vidiksu kútás catvara ugitū vajrapánibhih 

madhye sa'rdhadvisühasrapür$vam adhyardhayojanam 
puram sudarganam nama haimam citratolam mrdu 
sī'rdhadvišatapāršvo 'tra vaijayanto bahih punah 
tac caitrarathapürusyamiéranandanabhüsitam 
viméatyantaritàny csim subhúmini caturdišam 
purvottare parijatah sudharmā daksina’vare 

tata ürdhvam vimánesu devüh kimabhujas tu sut 
dvandva linganapāņyāptihasiteksitamaithunāl 
paficavargopamo yāvad dagavargopamah śiśuh 
sambhavaty csu sampürnüh savastraé e aiva rüpinah 
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kāmopapattayas tisrah kāmodevāh samānugāh 
sukhopapattayas tisro navatridhyanabhümayah 
sthānāt sthānād adho yāvat tāvad ūrdhvam tatas tatah 
n ordhvam darganam asty csim anyatra rddhiparāšrayāt 
caturdvīpakacandrā rkamerukāmadivaukasām 
brahmalokasahasram ca sāhasras cüdiko matah 
tatsahasram dvisāhasro lokadhātus tu madhyamah 
tatsahasram trisihasrah samasamvartasambhavah 
jāmbūdvīpāh pramánena catuhsā”rdhatrihastakāh 
dvigunottaravrddhyà tu purvagodottarā'hvayāh 
pādavrddhyā tanur yüvat sá'rdhakrogo divaukasām 
kāūminām rūpiņām tv ādau yojanū”rdham tatah param 
ardha’rdhavrddhir ūrdhvam tu parittaébhebhya āšsrayah 
dvigunadviguno hitvà 'nabhrakebhyas triyojanam 
sahasram ayuh kuruşu dvayor ardhū'rdhavarjitam 

iha "niyatam antye tu dašābdān 80100 'mitam 

nrnàm varsüni pañcisad ahorātro divaukasim 

káme 'dharünàm ton ayuh pafica varsagatini tu 
dvigunottaram ūrdhvānām ubhayam rūpiņām punah 
nā 'sty ahorütram āyus tu kalpaih svüsrayasammitaih 
ürüpye viméatil kalpasahasrāņy adhikā'dhikam 
mahākalpah parīttābhāt prabhrty ardham adhas tatah 
kūmadevāyusā tulya ahorātrā yathikramam 
samjīvādisu gatsv āyus tais tegūm kümadevavat 
ardham pratapane 'vicàv antahkalpam param punah 
kalpam tirascam pretānām māsā'hnā fatepañcakam 
vāhād varsagaton aikatiloddhāraksayāyusah 

arbudà vimšatiguņaprativrddhāyugah pare 
kuruvarjyo 'ntarāmrtyuļ paramāņvakgarakgaņāh 
rūpanāmā'dhvaparyantāh paramāņur anus tatha 
lohā”peha$āvigochidrarajoliksūtadudbhavāh 

yavas tatha 'ngulīparva jūeyam saptagunottaram 
caturvimáatir aúgulyo hasto hastacatugtayam 

dhanuļ pañca satiny csám kro$o ’ranyam ca tan matam 
te 'stau yojanam ity ūhur viméam ksanaéatam punah 
tatksanas to punah gastir lavas trimsadgunottarih 
trayo muhūrtā horātramāsā dvādašamāsakaļ 
samvatsarah sonarātral kalpo bahuvidhah smrtah 
samvartakalpo naraki'sambhavád bhijanaksayah 
vivartakalpah prāgvāyor yāvan nārakasambhavah 
antahkalpo 'mitüd yūvad da$avarsayusas tatah 
utkargā apakarsis ca kalpa astūdašū "pare 

utkarga ekas to ‘éitisahasrid yāvad üyusah 

iti loko vivrtto 'yam kalpáns tisthati viméatim 
vivartate ‘tha samvrtta ¿ste samvartate samam 

te hy asitir mahākalpas tadasamkhyatrayodbhavam 
buddhatvam apakarse tu Satad yávat tadudbhavah 
dvayoh pratyekabuddhanàm khadgah kalpaéatanvayah 
cakravartisamutpattir nā 'dho 'éitisahasraküt 
suvarņarūpyatūmrā yascakrinas te 'dharakramát 
ekadvitricaturdvīpā na ca dvau saha buddhavat 
pratyudyānasvayamyānakalahāstrajito ’vadhah 


The Text of the Abhidharmakošakārikā of Vasubandhu, III-IV 


desasthottaptapúrnatvair laksanátisayo muneh 

prāg isan rúpivat sattvā rasarāgāt tatah šanaih 
ālasyāt samnidhim krtvā ságrahaih ksetrapo bhrtah 
tatah karmapathādhikyād apahrāse dasiyusah 
kalpasya šastrarogābhyām durbhiksena ca nirgamah 
divasān sapta māsān$ ca vargáni ca yathikramam 
samvartanyah punas tisro bhavanty agnyambuvayubhih 
dhyānatrayam dvitiyadi §irsam tāsām yathikramam 
tadapakgālasādharmyān na caturthe 'sty aniñjanit 

na nityam saha sattvena tadvimānodayavyayāt 
saptà'gninà 'dbhir ek aivam gate 'dbhih saptake punah 
tejasá saptakah pa$cad vāyusamvartanī tatah 


lokanirdeso nama trtiyam koégasthanam 


IV 


karmajam lokavaicitryam cetanā tatkrtam ca tat 
cetanā mánasam karma tajje vakkiyakarmani 

te tu vijiaptyavijūaptī kāyavijiiaptir isyate 
samsthānam na gatir yasmāt samskrtam ksaņikam vyayāt 
na kasyacid ahetoh syād dhetuh syāc ca vināšakah 
dvigrāhyam syān na cà nau tad vāgvijūaptis tu vàgdhvanih 
trividhàmalarüpoktivrddhyakurvatpathadibhih 

ksanüd ürdhvam avijñaptih kāmāptā'tītabhūtajā 

svàni bhütàny upādāya kāyavākkarma sāsravam 
anüsravam yatra jāto 'vijiaptir anupāttikā 

naisyandiki ca sattvākhyā nigyandopāttabhūtajā 
samādhij aupacayikā”nupāttā bhinnabhūtajā 

nā 'vyākrtā ‘sty avijtiaptis tridhā 'nyad a$ubham punah 
kame rūpe 'py avijūaptir vijfiaptih savicirayoh 

küme ‘pi nivrtà nā 'sti samutthānam asad yatah 
paramārthašubho moksah svato mūlahryapatrapā 
samprayogena tadyuktāh samutthānāt kriyādayah 
viparyayeņā 'kuénlam paramā”vyākrte dhruve 
samutthānam dvidha hetutatksanotthinasamjñitam 
pravartakam tayor ādyam dvitiyam anuvartakam 
pravartakam drstiheyam vijñanam ubhayam punah 
mānasam bhāvanāheyam pañcakam tv anuvartakam 
pravartake $ubhüdau hi syāt tridhā ‘py anuvartakam 
tulyam muneh éubham va ’rtham n obhayam tu vipākajam 
avijñeptis tridhā [1098 samvarā'samvaretarā 

samvarah prātimokgākhyo dhyānajo 'nāsravas tatha 
astadhā prūtimokgākhyo dravyatas tu caturvidhah 
lingato nāmasamcārāt prthak te cà 'virodhinah 
pañca'shadasasarvebhyo varjyebhyo viratigrahāt 
upāsakopavāsasthašramaņoddešabhiksutā 

filam sucaritam karma samvaraš c ocyate punah 

ādye vijfiaptyavijfiapti prátimoksah kriyāpathah 
prātimokgā'nvitā cà 'stau dhyanajena tadanvitah 
anāsraveņ āryasattvā antyau citta nuvartinau 
anāgamye prahan&khyau tiv ānantaryamāūrgajau 
samprajūānasmrtī dve tu manaindriyasamvarau 
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prütimoksasthito nityam ūtyāgāt vartaminayá 
avijūaptyā 'nvitah pūrvāt kgaņād ūrdhvam atītayā 
tath aivā "samvarastho "pi dhyānasamvaravān sada 
samāhitāryamārgasthau tau yuktau vartamánayá 
madhyasthasyā 'sti ced idaumadhyayor dvandvikālayā 
asamvarasthah $ubhayā "Subhayá samvaro sthitah 
avijñaptya 'nvito yāvat prasādaklešavegavān 
vijñaptya tu yutāh sarve kurvantám avyayā'nvitāh 
atitayá ksanad ürdhvam ātyūgān nā ‘sty ajütayà 
nivrtā'nivrtābhyām ca ná 'titibhyim samanvitah 
asamvaro duscaritam dauhšīlyam karma tatpathah 
vijñapty aivà 'nvitah kurvan madhyastho mrducetanah 
tyaktā nutpannavijfiaptir avijfiapty iryapudgalah 
dhyánajo dhyūnabhūmy aiva labhyate 'nūsravas taya 
āryayā prātimokgākhyah paravijūāpanādibhih 
yavajjivam samādānam ahorátram ca samvrteh 

nā 'samvaro 'sty ahorátram na kil aivam sa grhyate 
kalyam grāhyo 'nyato nicaih sthiten oktā'nuvādinā 
upavāsah samagrā'ngo nirbhüsen ānišūksayāt 
šīlāngāny apramida’hgam vratā'Dgāni yathākramam 
catváry okam tathā trini smrtināšo mada$ ca taih 
anyasyü 'py upavūso 'sti Saranam tv agatasya na 
upāsakatvopagamāt samvrd uktis tu bhiksuvat 

sarve cet samvrta ckadesaküryadayah katham 
tatpālanāt kila proktā mrdvüditvam yathā manah 
buddhasamghakarān dharmūn asaiksün ubhayáns ca sah 
nirvāņam c aiti $nranam yo yati Saranatrayom 
mithyācārā tigarhyatvāt saukaryād akriyāptitah 
yath&'bhyupagamam lübhah samvarasya na samtateh 
mrsāvādaprasamgāc ca sarvašikgū bhyatikrame 
pratiksepaņasā vadyūn mādyād ova 'nyaguptaye 
sarvobhayebhyah kāmāpto vartamünobhya āpyate 
maulebhyah sarvakālebhyo dhyānā nāsravasamvarau 
samvarah sarvasattvebhyo vibhūsā tv angakāraņaih 
asamvaras tu sarvebhyah sarvā”ngobhyo na kàranaih 
asamvarasyā 'kriyayü libho 'bhyupagamena và 

Sesa' vijfiaptilibhas tu ksetradünüdarchanüt 
pratimoksadamatyagah Sikgāniksepanāc cyuteh 
ubhayavyafijanotpatter mülacchedün nisa’tyayat 
pataniyena c oty oko saddharmú'ntardhito "paro 
dhanarnavat tu kü$mirnir ipannasy osyato dvayam 
bhūmisamcūrahānibhyām dhyünüptam tyajyate Subham 
tath ārūpyāptam āryam tu phalāptyuttaptihānibhih 
asamvarah samvariptimrtyudvivyañjanodayaih 
vegādānakriyā'rthāyurmūlacchedais tu madhyamā 
kāmāptam kušalā”rūpam milacchedordhvajanmatah 
pratipakgodayāt klistom arūpam tu vihiyate 

nrņām asamvaro hitvā sandhapandadvidhakrtin 
kurúné ca samvaro एज evam devànüm ca nrnàm trayah 
kāmarūpajadevānūm dhyānajo 'nüsravah punah 
dhyānā'ntarā'samjūisattvavarjyānām apy arūpiņām 
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The Text of the Abhidharmakosakarika of Vasubandhu, IV 


kgemā'kgemetarat karma ku$alā kušaletarat 
punya’punyam anifijyam ca sukhavedyādi ca trayam 


kimadhétau $ubham karma punyum anifijyam ürdhvajam 


tadbhūmigu yatah karma vipākam prati n ofijati 
gukhavedyam $ublam dhyānād atrtiyad atah param 
aduhkha’sukhavedyam tu duhkhavedyam iha 'éubham 
adho ’pi madhyam asty eke dhyūnā ntaravipākatali 
apirva’caramah pākas trayāņām c esyate yatah 
asvabhivasamprayogibhyim ālambanavipākatah 
sammukhibhavatas c eti pañcadha vedaniyata 
niyatü'niyatam tac ca niyatam trividham punah 
drstadharmadivedyatvat paficadha karma ke cana 
catuskotikam ity anye nikiyiksepanam tribhih 
sarvatra caturākgepah é6ubhasya narake tridhā 
yadviraktah sthiro bālas tatra n otpadyavedyakrt 
nā 'nyavedyakrd apy üryah kimi’gre và 'sthiro ‘pina 
dvàviméatividham kāmegv ūkgipaty antarābhavah 
drstadharmaphalam tac ca nikáyo hy eka eva sah 
tivraklogaprasadena mātrghnena ca yat krtam 
guņakgetre ca niyatam tut pitror ghitakam ca yat 
drstadharmaphalam karma ksotrigayavisesatah 
tadbhūmyatyantavairāgyūd vipūke niyatam hi yat 
ye nirodháà'ranàmaitridaróanü rhatphalotthitüh 

tegu kūrā”pakārasya phalam sadyo ’nubhiiyate 
kuSalasya 'vitarkasya karmano vedaná matā 
vipükaá caitasiky ova kāyiky evi '6ubhasya tu 
cittaksepo manašcitte sa ca karmavipákajah 
bhayopaghātavaisamyašfokais cà "kurukáminüm 
vankadosakasayoktih Sathyadvesajarigajo 
krgņa$uklādibhedena punah karma caturvidham 
asubham rūpakāmāptam éubham c aiva yathūkramam 
krenaéuklobhayam karma tatksayáyo nirāsravam 
dharmaksàntisu vairāgyo c inantaryapatha’stake 

ya cetanā dvàdasadhà karma krsnaksayáya tat 
navame cetaná yá sū krgnaSuklaksayüya co 

áuklasya dhyànavairügyesv antyānantaryamārgajā 
anyo narakavedyā nyakāmavedyam dvayam viduh 
drggheyam krsnam anyo 'nyat krsnaéuklam tu kāmajam 
agaikgam kāyavākkarma manaś c aiva yathākramam 
maunatrayam tridhū éaucam sarvam sucaritatrayam 
aéubham kiyakarmidi matam duécaritom trayam 
akarma ‘pi tv abhidhyādi manoduscaritam tridhū 
viparyayāt sucaritam tadaudürikasamgrahüt 

daša karmapathā uktà yathiyogam Subha'éubhah 
asubhah gad avijūaptir dvidh aikas te ‘pi kurvatah 
dvividháh sapta kuéala avijfiaptih samādhijāh 
sāmantakās tu vijfiaptir avijnaptir bhaven na vá 
viparyayena prsthani prayogas tu trimülajah 
tadanantarasambhiiter abhidhyādyās trimūlajāh 
kusalah saprayogā'ntā alobhadvesamohajah 
vadhavyapadaparusyanisthi dvesena lobhatah 
parastrīgamanā bhidhyā dattādānasamūpanam 
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mithyādrstes tu mohena $esāņām tribhir igyate 
sattvabhogāv adhisthānam nāmarūpam ca nāma ca 
samam prak ca mrtasyā 80 na maulo 'nyàérayodayüt 


-senádes c aikakāryatvāt sarvakartrvad asti sah 


prina’tipatah samcintya parasyā 'bhrāntimāraņam 
adattidinam anyasvasvīkriyā balacauryatah 
agamyāgamanam kāmomithyācāras caturvidhah 
anyasamjñoditam vakyam artha’bhijfie mrsāvacah 
tad drstašrutavijūātamatam c oktam yathākramam 
paifunyam klistacittasya vacanam parabhedane 
pārusyam apriyam sarvam klistasambhinnalapita 

ato 'nyat klistam ity anye lapanāgītanātyavat 
kusistravac cà 'bhidhyā tu parasvavisamasprha 
vyipadah sattvavidveso nü'stidrstih šubhā'$ubhe 
mithyādrstis trayo hy atra panthānah sapta karma ca 
múlaccheda£ chedadrstyā kāmāptotpattilābhikah 
phalahetūpavādinyā sarvayā krama$o nrgu 

chinatti stri pumān drsticaritah so 'samanvayah 
samdhih kānksā stidrsteh syān n eh ānantaryakāriņah 
yugapad yāvad astābhir ašubhaih saha vartate 

cetanā dašabhir yāvac chubhair n aik&'stapaficabhih 
sambhinnālāpapūrusyavyāpādā narako dvidhā 
samanvágamato 'bhidhyūmithyādrstī kurau trayah 
saptamah svayam apy atra kamo 'nyatra daéü'éubhah 
Subhas trayas tu sarvatra sammukhibhútalibhatab 
ūrūpyē”samjūisattvegu làbhatah sapta šesite 
sammukhibhivatas cà "pi hitvū sanarakán kurün 
sarvo *dhipatinisyandavipikaphalada matah 
duhkhanān māraņād ojonāšanāt trividham phalam 
lobhajam kāyavākkarma mithyājīvah prthakkrtah 
duhšodhatvāt pariskaralàbhottham cen na sütratah 
prahāņamārge samale saphalam karma pañcabhih 
caturbhir amale 1980 ca süsravam yac chubha’gubham 
anāsravam punah šesam tribhir avyākrtam ca yat 
catvūri dvo tatha trīņi kuéalasya subha’dayah 
asubhasya $ubhadyà dve trīņi catvāry anukramam 
avyākrtasya dve trīņi trini o aite éóubhadayah 

sarvo "titasya catvāri madhyamasyā ‘py anāgatāh 
madhyamā dve ajātasya phalāni triny anāgatāh 
svabhümikasya catvāri trini dve cà 'nyabhūmikāļ 
Saiksasya trīņi faiksādyā ašaikgasya tu karmanah 
dharmah śaikşādikā ekam phalam triny api ca dvayam 
tabhyüm anyasya śaikşādyā dve dve pafica phalāni ca 
trīņi catvāri c aikam ca drggheyasya tadādayah 

te dve catvāry atha trini bhāvanāheyakarmaņah 
apraheyasya te tv ekam dve catvāri yathākramam 
ayogavihitam klistam vidhibhrastam ca ko cana 

ekam janm ākgipaty ekam anekam paripūrakam 

n ūkgepike samāpattī acitte prāptayo na ca 
ānantaryūņi karmüni tivraklego 'tha durgatih 
kaurava’samjfisattvaé ca matam āvaraņatrayam 


The Text of the Abhidharmakosalarika of Vasubandhu, IV 


trigu dvipesv anantaryam sandhüdinüm tu n esyate 
alpopakārā'lajjitvāc chese gatigu paficasu 
samghabhedas tv asāmagrīsvabhūvo viprayuktukah 
aklistā'vyākrto dharmah samghas tena samanvitah 
tadavadyam mrsāvādas tena bhettā samanvitah 
avicau pacyate kalpam adhikair adhikā rujah 
bhiksur drkenrito vrtti bhinatty anyatra bālišān 
sistrmargi’ntarakéanto bhinno na vivasaty asau 
cakrabhedah sa ca mato jambiidvipe navádibhih 
karmabhedas trigu dvipesv astābhir adhikaié ca sah 
ādāv ante 'rbudāt pūrvam yugāc e oparate munau 
sīmāyām cà "py abaddhiyam cakrabhedo na jāyate 
upakāriguņaksetranirākrtivipādanāt 
vyaūjanā”ntarite 'pi syàn mata yacchonitodbhavah 
buddhe na tādanecehasya prahārān n ordhvam arhati 
n ūnantaryaprayuktasya vairigyaphalasambhavah 
samghabhedamrsivido mahā”vadyatamo matah 
bhavā'gracetanā loke mahāphalatamā 600110 
diisanam mātur arhantyū niyatisthasya máranam 
bodhisattvasya éuiksasya samghūyadvārahārikā 
ānantaryasabhāgāni pañcamam stūpabhedanam 
ksūntyanāgūmitā'rhattvaprāptau karma tivighnakrt 
bodhisattvah kuto yāvad yato laksanakarmakrt 
sugatih kulajo 'dhyaksah pumān jütismaro 'nivrt 
jambüdvipe pumān eva sammukham buddhacotanah 
cintamayam kalpasate šosa ākgipate hi tat 

ekaikam punyasatajam asamkhyeyatrayé’ntajih 
vipa&yi dipakrd ratnašikhī $àkyamunih pura 
sarvatra sarvam dadatah kāruņyād dūnapūraņam 
angacchede "py akopāt tu rāgiņah ksantisilayoh 
tisyastotrena viryasya dhīsamādhyor anantaram 
punyam kriyā "tha tadvastu trayam karmapathā yathū 
diyate yena tad dánam pūjā”nugrahakāmyayā 
kayavakkarma sotthinam mahübhogyaphalam ca tat 
svaparü'rthobhayü' rthàyu nobhaya’rthiya diyate 
tadvisesah punar dütrvastuksetraviéesatah 

data visistah éraddhadyaih satkrtyadi dadāty atah 
satkūrodāraruoitākālā nācchidyalābhitā, 
varnüdisampadà vastu surūpatvam yašasvitā 
priyatà sukumáirartusukhasparéa'ngatá tatah 
gatiduhkhopakāritvaguņaiļ ksetram visisyato 
agryam muktasya muktiya bodhisattvasya ci 'stamam 
mātāpitrglānadhārmakathikebhyo 'ntyajanmane 
bodhisattvāya cà 'meyá anüryobhyo "pi daksinüh 
prstham ksetram adhisthinam prayogaé cetan asayah 
esám mrdvadhimātratvāt karmamrdvadhimātratā 
samcetanasamāptibhyām nibkaukrtyavipaksatah 
parivāravipākāc ca karmopacitam ucyate 

caitye tyaga nvayam punyam maitryādivad agrhnati 
kuksetre 'p istaphalata phalabijaviparyayat 
daub$ilyam osubhom ripam silam tadviratir dvidhá 
pratiksiptūc ca buddhena visuddham tu caturguņam 
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dauhśilyataddhetvahatam tadvipaksasamaéritam 
samāhitam tu kuśalam bhāvanā cittavāsanāt 

svargāya Silom prādhānyād visamyogāya bhāvanāū 
caturņām brāhmapuņyatvam kalpam svargesu modanāt 
dharmadānam yathübhütam sūtrādvaklistadešanā 
punyanirvananirvedhabhigiyam kuéalam tridhà 
yogapravartitam karma sasamutthāpakum tridhá 
lipimudro sagananam kāvyam samkhyā yathākramam 
sa’ vadya nivrtà hinih klistà dharmàh éubhi’malah 
pranitah samskrtaSubhüh sevyā mokgas tv anuttarah 


karmanirdešo nama caturtham ko$asthānam 


V 


mülam bhavasyā 'nuéayàh sad ragah pratighas tatha 
mano 'vidyā ca drstié ca vicikitsā ca teṣu nah 

gad rāgobhedūh sapt oktā bhavarūgo dvidhātujah 
antarmukhatvat tanmokgasamjūāvyāvrttaye krtah 
drstayah pafica satkāyamithyū”ntagrāhadrstayah 
drstisīlavrataparāmaršāv iti punar daša 

daš aite sapta saptā 'stau tridvidrstivivarjitāh 
yathūkramam prahiyante kame dubkhadidarsanath 
catvāro bhūvanāheyās ta eva 'pratighüh punah 
rūpadhātau tath ārūpya ity sfanavatir matih 
bhavā'grajāl) kgāntivadhyā drggheyā eva scsajih 
drgbhüvanabhyüm aksūntivadhyā bhāvanay aiva tu 
ūtmātmīyadhruvocehedanā'stihīnā gradrstayah 
ahetvamārgo taddrstir otis tah paūca drstayah 
16varadisu nityātmaviparyūsāt pravartate 
küranü'bhinive$o ’to duhkhadrggheyu eva sah 
drstitrayüd viparyāsacotugkam viparitatah 

nitīraņāt samāropāt samjiiücitte tu tndvagat 

sapta mana nava vidhās tribhyo drgbhivaniksayah 
vadhūdiparyavasthānam heyam bhāvanayā tatha 
vibhavecchi na ९ āryasya sambhavanti vidhadayah 
nā 'smitādrstipustatvāt kaukrtyam nā 'pi cà 'éubham 
sarvatragà duhkhahetudrggheyà drstayas tathā 
dvimatih saha tübhi$ ca ya 'vidy ávoniki ca yá 

nav ordhvālambanā esüm drstidvayavivarjitàh 
prūptivarjyāl sahabhuvo ye 'py obhis te pi sarvagāh 
mithyādrgvimatī tábhyam yuktà 'vidyā "tha kevalā 
nirodhamūrgadrggheyāl gad anāsravagocarāh 
svabhümyuparamo mārgah sadbhiminavabhimikoh 
tadgocarāņām vigayo margo hy anyonyahetukah 

na ragas tasya varjyatván na dveso 'napakāratah 

na mino na parāmaršau éintasuddhyagrabhavatah 
sarvatragá anuéayah sakalim anušorate 

svabhūmim alambanatah svanikiyam asarvagih 

nā 'nasravordhvavisayà asvīkārād vipaksatah 

yena yah samprayuktas tu sa tasmin samprayogatah 
ürdhvam avyakrtah sarve kime satkāyadaršanam 
antagrāhah sah ābhyām ca mohah šegās ty ihū 'éubhüh 
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The Text of the Abhidharmrpkošakārikā of Vasubandhu, V 


küme ’kuéalamilini rigapratighamiidhayah 

triny avyākrtamūlāni trena 'vidyá matis ca sá 
dvaidhordhvavrtter nū 'to nyan catvāry ev eti bāhyakāh 
trsnidrgmanamohis to dhyāyitritvād avidyaya 
ekiméato vyükaranam vibhajya pariprechya ca 
sthüpyam ca maranotpattivisistatma nyatadivat 
rāgapratighamānaih syād atitapratyupasthitaih 

yatr otpannā”prahīņās te tasmin vastuni samyutah 
sarvartā ’nigatair ebhir mánasaih sā'dhviko paraih 
ajaih sarvatra Sesais tu sarvaih sarvatra samyutah 
sarvakālā'sti uktitvād dvayāt sadvigayāt phalāt 
tadastivādāt sarvā stivādā 1868 caturvidhah 

te bhāvalaksaņā”vasthā”nyathū”nyathikasamjūitāh 
trtiyah $obhano 'dhvānah kāritreņa vyavasthitàh 
kim vighnakrt katham nā 'nyad adhva’yogas tatha matah 
ajātanastatā kena gambhīrā jatu dharmatà 

- prahine dubkhadrggheye samyuktah Sesasarvagaih 
prakprahine prakarais ca 80908 tadvisayair malaih 
duhkhahetudrgabhyasapraheyih kāmadhātujāh 
svakatrayaikarūpāptā”malavijūānagocarāh 
svakā'dharatrayordhvaikū'malānām rūpadhātujāh 
ārūpyajās tridhātvūptutrayā nisravagocarah 
nirodhamargadrggheyah sarve svi dhikagocarāh 
anāsravās tridhātvantyatrayā nüsrnvagocarah 
duhkhahetudrgabhyūsaheyā dhātutraye ’malah 
pañca'stadasavijñanadasavijñanagocoráih 

dvidhā sa’nuSayam klistam nklistam anusiyakoih 
mohāt kanksi tato mithyadrstih satkāyadrk tatah 
tato 'ntagrahanam tasmāc chīlā'maršas tato dršah 
ragah svadrstau minas ca dveso 'nyatr ety anukramah 
nprahiņād anuSayad visayāt pratyupasthitāt 
&yoniéomanaskáràt kle$ah sampúrnakiranah 

kame saparyavasthànàh kleóüh kāmāsravā vind 
mohenā 'nušayā eva rüpürüpye bhavüsravah 
avyākrtā ntarmukhā hi te samāhitabhūmikāh 

ata okikrta mūlam avidy ety üsravah prthak 

tath aughayogād drstīnām prthagbhavas tu pātavāt 
n āsravegv asahūyūnām na kili 'syā 'nukülatà 
yathoktā eva sẹ vidyā dvidhā drgtivivecanüt 
upādānāny avidyà tu grāhikā n oti migrita 

anavo 'nugatāš e aite dvidha cà ‘py anušorate 
anubadhnanti yasmāc ca tasmād unušayā matah 
āsayanty āaravanty ote haranti élesayanty atha. 
upagrhņanti c ety egām āsravādi niruktayah 
samyojanādibhedena punas te paūcadh oditāh 
dravyāmartanasāmānyād drsti aamyojanā'ntaram 
ekánti'kuéalam yasmāt svatantram o obhayam yatah 
irgyāmātsaryam es úktom prthak samyojanadvayam 
pañcadha 'varabhāgīyam dvübhyüm kima’natikramah 
tribhis tu punaravrttir mukhamūlagrahāt trayam 
agantukā matá mārgavibhramo mārgasamšayah 

ity antarāyā moksasya gamane ’tas tridešanā 
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pañcadh aiv ordhvabhāgiyam dvau rāgau rüpyarüpijau 
auddhatyamānamohās co vidva$ād bandhanatrayam 
ye ‘py anye eaitasül klistah samskāraskandhasamjūitāb 
klesebhyas te "py upakle$às te tu na klešanamjūjitāh 
&hrikyam anapatrüpyam irsyü mitsaryam uddhavah 
kaukrtyam styānamiddham ca paryavasthānam astadhū 
krodhamrakgau ca rügotthá ahrikyauddhatyamatsaráh 
mrakse vivido 'vidyátal styānamiddhā'napatrapūh 
kaukrtyam vicikitsital krodhersye pratighā'nvaye 
anye ca sat klešamalā māyā šūthyam madas tatha 
pradásn upanihas ca vihimsā c oti rāgajau 

māyāmadau pratighajo upanühavihimsano 
drstyāmaršāt pradūšas tu sathyam drstisamutthitam 
tatr āhrīkyā napatrāpyastyānamiddhoddhavā dvidha 
tadanye bhāvanāheyāh svatantrāš ca tathū malah 
kame '$ubhās trayo dve và pareņā ’vyakrtas tatah 
maya Sathyam ca kāmādyadhyānayor brahmavaficanit 
styānauddhatyamadū dhatutrayo nye kāmadhātujāh 
samānamiddhā drggheya manovijūānabhūmikāh 
sukhābhyām samprayukto hi rago dveso viparyayüt 
mohah sarvair asaddrstir manoduhkhasukhena tu 
daurmanasyena kinkgi ‘nye suumanasyena kūmajāh 


sarve ‘py upeksaya svaih svair yathàbhümy trdhvabhimikah 


daurmanasyona kaukrtyam irgyā krodho vihimsanam 
upanāhah pradāša$ ca mātsaryam tu viparyayāt 


maya áüthyam atho mrakso middham c obhayathā madah 


sukhābhyūm sarvag opeksà catvāry anyāni paūcabhih 
kame nivaranány ckavipaksaéhirakrtyatah 
dvyekatipaficataskandhavighatavicikitsanat 
ūlambanaprahāņāc ca pratipakgodayūt ksayah 
prahāņādhāradūratvadūgaņākhyas caturvidhah 
pratipaksah prahātavyah kleša ālambanān matah 
vailakgaņyād vipakgatvād desavicchedakalatah 
bhūtašīlapradešā dhvadvayānām iva düratà 

sakrt kgayo visamyogalübhas tv osim punali punah 
pratipakyodayaphalapraptindriyavivrddhisu 

parijna nava kimadyaprakéradvayasamksayah 

eka dvayoh ksayo १४० to tath ordhvam tisra ova t&h 
anya avarabhāgīyarūpasarvāsravakgayāb 

tisrah parijiiàh sat ksintiphalam jūānasya $egitāh 
anigamyaphalam sarva dhyānānūm pañca vá "tha và 
astau sāmuntakasy nika, maulürüpyatrayasya ca 
āryamārgasya sarvá dve laukikasyā 'nvayasya ca 
dharmajñanasya tisras tu sat tatpakgasya pafica ca 
anāsravaviyogāpter bhava’gravikalikrteh 
hetudvayasamudghatat parijfià dhatvatikramat 

n aikayā poñcabhir yūvad daréanasthah samanvitah 
bhàvanüsthah punah sadbhir ekayā và dvayena và 
tāsām samkalanam dhātuvairāgyaphalalābhatah 
ekim dve pañca sat kaś cij jahūty &pnoti pañca na 


anuéayanirdego nüma paficamam košasthānam 
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kle$aprahāņam ūkhyātum satyadaréanabhivanit 
dvividho bhāvanāmārgo daréun&khyas tv anāsravaļ 
satyāny uktāni catvāri duhkham samudayas tatha 
nirodho marga ity esim yathā'bhisamayam kramah 
duhkham triduhkhatāyogād yathāyogam aéesatah 
manāpā amanāpāš ca tudanyo c aiva sisravih 
yatra bhinne na tadbuddhir anya poho dhiyi ca tat 
ghata'mbuvat samvrtisat paramārthasad anyathā 
vrttasthah śrutacintāvān bhūvanāyām prayujyate 
nāmobhayā'rthavisayāh šrutamayyādikā dhiyah 
vyapakargadvayavato ná 'samtustamahecchayoh 
labdhe bhúyah sprhà ’tustir ulabdhecchà mahecchata 
viparyayüt tadvipaksau tridhitvapti’malau ca tau 
alobha āryavamšāš ca tesám tustyātmakās trayah 
karmāntyens tribhir vrttis trsņotpādavipakgatah 
mamā'haikāravastviechātatkālā”tyantašāntaye 
tatrü 'vatüro '6ubhayá c ānūpānasmrtena ca 
adhirāgavitarkūņām $ankalā sarvarāgiņām 
ūsamudrā sthivistārasamksgepād idikarmikah 
püdà'sthna ākapālā”rdhatyāgāt krtajayah smrtah 
atikrāntumanaskāro bhrümadhye cittadhiranat 
alobho dašabhūkh kāmadršyālambā nrjā ‘subha 
ānāpānasmrtih prajñá paūcabhūr vāyugocarā 
kāmāšrayā no bihyanim sadvidhā gaņanādibhih 
gaņanā 'nugamah sthūnam laksana tha vivartanā 
parišuddhi$ ca godb eyam ānāpānasmrtir matā 
anipanau yatah kàyah sattvükhyàv anupāttakau 
naisyandikau ná 'varena laksyete manasa ca tau 
nispannaáamathah kuryāt smrtyupasthinabhivanim 
kiyaviccittadharminám dvilaksanapariksanit 
prajüà $ruta'dimayy anye samsargālambanāt kramah 
yathotpatti catuskam tu viparyāsavipakgatal 

sa dharmusmrtyupasthūne samastālambano sthitah 
anityaduhkhatah sinyé’ndtmatas tán vipasyati 
tata ugmagatotpattis tac catulsatyagocaram 
sodasikiram ūgmabhyo mūrdhānas te "pi tadréüh 
ubhayākaraņam dharmeņā 'nyair api tu vardhanam 


tebhyah ksāntir dvidhā tadvat kgāntyā dharmeņa vardhunam 


kimaptaduhkhavisaya tv adhimātrā ksaņam ca sá 
tatha 'gradharmàh sarve tu paficaskandhà vin āptibhih 
iti nirvedhabigiyam caturdhà bhivanimayam 
anāgamyā'ntaradhyānabhūmikam dve tv adho ‘pi và 
kāmāšrayūņy agradharmān dvyāšrayān labhate 'nganà 
bhūmityāgāt tyajaty ūryas tiny anūryas tu mrtyunü 
ādye dve parihāņyā ca maulais tatr aiva satyadrk 
apūrvāptir vihinesu háni dve asamanvitih 

mūrdhalābhī na múlacchit ksüntilàbhy anapiyagah 
Sigyagotrād_vivartya dve buddhah syat triny ap itarah 
übodheh sarvam ekatra dhyüne 'ntyo éastrkhadgayoh 


prik tebhyo moksabhigiyam ksipram mokgas tribhir bhavaih 
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Srutacintàmayam trini karmāņy üksipyate trigu 
laukikebhyo 'gradharmebhyo dharmnksüntir anāsravā 
kümaduhkho tato ‘tr aiva dharmajñānam tatha punah 
sege dubkhe 'nvayakgāntijūāne satyatraye tatha 

ibi sodašacitto ‘yam satyā”bhisamayas tridha 
darganilambakaryakhyah so 'gradharmaikabhümikah 
adrstadrster drūmārgas tatra paficadasa ksanah 
mrdutiksnendriyau ६९६० sraddhidharméa’nusirinau 
ahīnabhāvanāheyau phaladyapratipannakau 

yāvat paücapraküraghnau dvitiyo 'rvāg navaksayat 
kamad viraktād ūrdhvam vá trtiyapratipannakau 
sodage tu phalasthau tau yatra yah pratipannakah 
$raddha'dhimuktadrstyaptau mrdutiksnendriyau tada 
phale phalavisistasya lābho margasya nā 'sty atah 

ná 'prayukto visesiya phalasthah pratipannakah 
navaprakārā dosi hi bhūmau bhūmau tathi punah 
mrdumadhya'dhimàtrünàm punar mrdvādibhedatah 
aksinabhavanáheyah phalasthah saptakrtparah 
tricaturvidhamuktas tu dvitrijanmā kwamkulah 
āpaficamaprakāraghno dvitiyapratipannakah 
kgīņasasthaprakāras tu sakrdāgāmy asau punah 
kgīņasaptā”stadogā'm$ša ckajanm aikavīcikah 
trtiyapratipannas co so 'nāgāmi navakgayāl 

so 'ntarotpannasamskārā 'samskāraparinirvrtili 
ūrdhvamsrotās ca sa dhyāne vyavakirno 'kanisthagah 
sa pluto 'rdhaplutah sarvachyuta$ cà ‘nyo bhava’grajah 
ürüpyaga$ caturdhā 'nya iha nirvüpako 'parah 

punas trīn trividhūn krtvá navarüpopagüh smrtih 
tadvišesah punah karmaklesendriyavisesatah 
ürdhvamsrotur abhedena sapta sadgatayo matah 
sadasadvrttyavrttibhyam gata pratyagates ca tah 

na paravrttajanm aryah kame dhitvantaropagah 

sa c ordhvajas ca n aivā 'ksasameiraparihanibhak 
ākīryate caturtham prak sidhyati ksanamiéranat 
upapauttivihārā rtham klešabhīrutayā "pi ca 

tat pificavidhyat pañe aiva $uddhivisopapattayah 
nirodhalibhy anāgāmi kiyasáksi punar matah 
ābhavā”grā'stabhāgakgid arhattvapratipannakah 
navamasyā 'py anantaryapatho vajropamas ca sah 
tatksayāptyū ksayajūānam asaikso 'rhann asau tada 
lokottarona vairāgyam bhava’grad anyato dvidhā 
laukiken āryavairāgye visamyogaptayo dvidhá 
lokottarena c ety oke tyakto klcéi samanvayāt 
bhavá'grü'rdhavimuktordhvajàtavat tv asamanvayah 
anāsraveņa vairigyam anàgamyena sarvatah 
dhyānāt samantaküd và 'ntyo muktimārgas tribhüjaye 
n ordhvam sāmantakād āryair astübhih svordhvabhijayoh 
vimuktyanantaryapathü laukiküs tu yathakramam 
šūntādyudārādyākāra uttara’dharagocarah 

yady akopyah ksayajiianid anutpadamatir na cet 
kgayajūānam ašaikgī và drstih sarvasya sá ‘rhatah 
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érámanyam amalo mārgah samskrta'samskrtam phalam 
ckà na navatis tani muktimargah saha ksa[yath 
catuhphalavyavasthā tu pañcakaranasambharat 
ptirvatydgo 'nyamārgāptih ksayasamkalanam phale 
jūānāstakasya 16000 ‘tha sodusakarabhavana 
laukikūptam phalam misra'nasravapraptidharanal 
brākmaņyam eva tad brahmacakram tu brahmavartandt 
dharmacakram tu drūmārga āsugatvādyarādibhiļ 

kāme trayāptir antyasya trisu n ordhvam hi drkpathah 
asamvegād tha vidhà taira nisth eti c āgamāt 

arhantah sam malas tesám panca šraddhā'dhimuktajāh 
vimuktih samayiky esam akopyā 'kopyadharmaņaļ 

ato 'samayamuktaļ so drstiprapid'nvayas ca sah 
tadgotrá dditah ke cit ke cid uttdpanagatah 

gotrāt caturņām pañcanám phalād dhānir na pūrvakāt 
šaiksā'nāryāš ca sadgotra dyūmārgeņa na samcaret 
prapta praptopabhogebhyah parihāņis tridhā mata 
antya šāstur akopyasya madhya "py anyasya tu tridhā 
mriyate na phalabhrasto na cà "karyam karoti sah 
vimuktyānantaryamārgā nava 'kopye 'tisevandl 
ekaikašo drstlabdhe "nāsravā nysu vardhanam 

asaikso nava nišritya bhiimih $aiksas tu sad yatah 
savisesam phalam tyaktvā phalam āpnoti vardhayan 
dvau buddhau šrāvakāļ sapta c aite navavidhendriyah 
gragogá'ksasamdpattivimuktyubhayatah kriah 

pudgalāļ sapta sad v aita evam márgatrage dvisah 
nirodhalābhy ubhayato vimuktah prajñay etaraļ 
samapattindriyaphalath šaiksasya paripūrņatā 
dvābhyām asaiksasya caturvidho margah samāsataļ 
prayoga nantaryavimuktivisesapathahvayah 

dhydnesu mārgah pratipat sukha duhkha "nyabhūnmigu 
dhkandhā'bhijīā mandabuddhch ksiprā bhijū etarasya tu 
ksay@ nutpádayor jranam bodhis tadanulomyatah 
saptatrimsat tu tatpaksa] nimato dravyato dasa 
$raddhà viryam smrtih prajñá samádhih prityupeksane 
prasrabdhisilasamkalpah prajfià hi smrtyupasthitih 
viryam samyakprahāņākhyam rddhipüdàh samadhayah 
pradhinagrahanam sarve gunah prāyogikās tu te 
üdikarmikanirvedhabhügiyesu prabhūvitāh 

bhāvane daršane c aiva saptavargā yathikramam 
anasravüni bodhyangamārgā'ngāni dvidh etare 
sakalüh prathame dhyano 'nāgamya pritivarjitūh 
dvitiyo 'nyatra samkalpūd dvayos taddvayavarjitāh 
dhyūnā”ntare ca silā” ngais tūbhyām ca trigv arüpisu 
kāmadhātau bhava’gre ca bodhimürga'ngavarjitah 
trisatyadaréane šsīladharmā vetyaprasādayoļi 

labho mārgā bhisamaye buddhatatsamghayor api 
dharmah satyatrayam bodhisattvapratyekabuddhayoh 
mārgaš ca dravyatas tu dvau éraddha šīlam ca nirmalah 
n oktà vimuktih Saiksi’hgam baddhatvāt sā punar dvidhā 
asamskrtā klesahinam adhimuktis tu samskrtā 
sü'ngam s aiva vimukti dve jūānam bodhir yathodita 
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vimucyate jāyamūnam aéaiksam oittam ¿vrteh 
nirudhyamūno mārgas tu prajahāti tadāvrtim 
asamskrt aiva dhūtvākhyā virūgo rāgasamkgayal 
prahāņadhātur anyegām nirodha iti vastunah 
nirvidyate duhkhahetukgāntijūānair virajyate 
sarvair jahāti yair evam catuskotikasambhavah 


mārgapruhūņanirdešo nama sastham košasthānam 


VIL 


nā “malih kgāntayo jiianam kgayā nutpādadhīr na drk 
tadany obhayath arya dhir anya jītānam dréaá ca sat 
Büsravü'nüsravam jūānam üdyam samvrtisamjiakam 
anāsruvam dvidhà dharmajñinam anvayam ova ca 
simvrtam sarvavisayam kimaduhkha’digocaram 
dharmükhyam anvayajñinam t irdhvaduhkhidigocaram 
te eva satyabhedena catvūry ete caturvidhe 
anutpidaksayajiiine te punah prathamodite 
duhkhahetvanvayajūāne caturbhyah paracittovit 
bhimyaksapudgalotkrintam nastā'jūtam na vetti tat 
na dharma’nvayadhipaksam anyonyam daréanakganau 
$rüvako vetti khadgas trin sarván buddho 'prayogatah 
ksayajiiinam hi satyesu parijūātādinišeayah 

na parijñeyam ityadir anutpidamatir mata 
svabhūvapratipakgūbhyām ākārākāragocarāt 
prayogakrtakrtyatvahetūpacayato dasa 
dharmajiiānam nirodhe yan mārge và bhāvanāpathe 
tridhātupratipakgas tat kāmadhātos tu nā 'nvayam 
dharmajiidna’nvayajfiinam godašūkāram anyathā 
tathà ca sāmvrtam svaih svaih satyūkārais catustayam 
tatha paramanojñinam nirmalam samalam punah 
jñeyasvalaksanikiram okaikadravyagocaram 

Sese caturdaéakire $ūnyā”nātmavivarjite 

nā 'malah sodasabhyo 'nyaé e ¿káro 'nye 86 éistratah 
dravyatah godašākūrāh prajñikáras taya saha 
ikirayanti sālambāh sarvam ākāryate tu sat 

tridh ādyam kusalüny anyüny ādyam sarvásu bhūmigu 


dharmākhyam satsu navasu tv anvayākhyam tath aiva sat 


dhyānegv anyamanojūānam kūmarūpā$rayam ca tat 
kūmāšrayam tu dharmākhyam anyat traidhitukisrayam 
smrtyupasthānam ekam dhir nirodhe paracittadhih 
trini catvāri éesàni dharmadhigocaro nava 

nava mirga’nvayadhiyor duhkhahetudhiyor dvayam 
caturnám daša n aikasya yojyā dharmah punar dasa 
traidhātukā'malā dharma akrtā$ ca dvidhá dvidhü 
sümvrtam svakalipa’nyad ekam vidyūd an&tmatah 
ckajñana'nvito ragi prathame 'nāsravakgaņe 

dvitiye tribhir ürdhvam tu entursv ekaikavrddhimān 
yathotpannāni bhāvyante ksàntijfianüni daršane 
anāgatāni tatr aiva sámvrtam ca 'nvayatraye 

ato 'bhisamayā ntyükhyam tadanutpattidharmakam 
svā'dhobhūmi nirodhe 'ntyam svasatyākārayātnikam 


[78] 
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sodaée gat sarügasya vitarügasya sapta tu 
sarāgabhāvanāmūrge tadúrdhvam saptabhivani 
ūnantaryapatheg úrdhvamuktimirga'stake ‘pi ca 
Saiksottápanamukte vá gatsaptajūānabhāvanū 
ānantaryapathe gaņņām bhava’gravijaye tatha 
navānām tu ksuyajfiano ‘kopyasya dašabhāvanā 
tatsamcāre 'nbyamuktau ca proktā. éese 'stabhāvanā 
yadvairāgyāya yallaLhas tatra vá 'dhas ca bhivyate 
süsravàé ca ksayajūāne labdhapūrvam na bhàvyate 
pratilamLhanisevakhye éubhasamskrtabhàvane 
pratipaksavinirdhāvalhāvane sāsravasya tu 

astádas āveņikās tu buddhadharmā balidayah 
sthānā'sthāne dasa jūānāny astau karmaphale nava 
dhyānādyakgā dhimoksesu dhūtau ca pratipatsu tu 
dasa và samvrtijfianam dvayoh sat dasa và kgaye 
prūnnivāsacyutotpādabaladhyānegu sesitam 
sarvabhúmisu kena 'sya balam avyūhatam yatah 
nārāyaņam balam kayo samdhigv anyo dasi’dhikam 
hastyādisaptakabalum sprastavyüyatanam ca tat 
vaisüradyam caturdhā tu yath ūdyadašamo bale 
dvitiye saptame c aiva emrtiprajñatmakam trayam 
mahākrpā samvrtidhih samlhārākūragocaraih 
samatvād ādhimātryāc cu nūnākaraņum astadhá 
samLhāradharmakūyālhyūm jagatas eà ‘rthacaryaya 
samata sarvabuddhānām n āyurjātipramāņatah 
Sisyasādhāraņā anye dharmah ke cit prthagjanaih 
araņāpraņidhijūānapratisamvidguņādayaļ 
samvrtijūānam arana dhyāne ntye ‘kopyadharmanah 
nrjū'nutpannakāmāptasavastukletugocurālu 

tath aiva pranidhijhanam sarvālambam tu tat tathi 
dharmā'rthayor niruktau ca pratiLhane ca samvidah 
tisro nama rthavāgjīīāānam avivartyam yuthikramam 
caturthī yuktamukta’Lhilapamargavasitvayoh 
vānmārgālambanā cü 'sou nava jūānāni sarvabbüh 
daša sad vá ‘rthasamvit sā sarvatrā ‘nyc tu simvrtam 
kümadhyànesu dharme vid vāci prathumukàmayoh 
vikalālhir na tallàLhi sad ete prāntakotikāh I 
tat gadvidham dhyānam antyam sarvaLhimyanulomitam 
vrddhikāsthāgatam tat tu buddhànyasya prayogàjàh 
rddhisrotramanah pirvajanmacyutyudayaksayo 
jñánem sūkgātkriyā 'Lhijfià sadvidhà muktimargadhi 
eatasrah samvrtijnànam cetasi jhànapaficakam 
kgayā'lhijiā balam yadvat panca dhyànacatustayo 
svà dhobhüvisayü laLhya ucitás tu virigatoh 

trtiyá triny upasthūnāny àdyam érotrarddhicokgusi 
avyākrte éárotracaksuraLhijfie itaráh éuLhàh 

tisro vidyā avidyüyah pürvü'ntüdau nivartanāt 
asniksy antya tadakhye dve tatsamtanasamudlhavát 
iste Saiksasya n okte tu vidye si’vidyasamtateh 

adya trtiya gasthī ca prātihūryāņi éasanam 

agryam avyabhicāritvād dhitestaphalayojanāt 
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rddhih samādhir gamanam nirmāņam ca tato gatih 
Süstur munojavü 'nyesām vàhiny apy adhimoksiki 
kimiptam nirmitam bāhyam caturüyatanam dvidhā 
rüpüptam dve tu nirmāņacittais tani caturdaáa 


yathākramam dhyinaphalam dve yāvat pañca n ordhvajam 


tallilho dhyūnavac chuddhāt tat svataé ca tato ‘pi te 
svaLhimikena nirmāņam Lhàsanam tv adharena ca 
nirmātr aiva saha šūstur adhisyhüyü 'nyavartanāt 
mrtasyà ‘py asty adhisthinam nā 'sthirasyá "pare tu na 
ādāv ckam anckena jitāyām tu viparyayát 
avyākrtam bhāvanājam trividham t úpopattijam 
rddhir mantraugadhidyas ca kormajá c eti paficadhà 
divye srotrā”ksiņī rūpaprasādau dhyanaLhimikau 
sabhāgā” vikale nityam dürasüksmüdigocare 
dvitrisibasraki'samkhyadréo 'rhatkhadgadaisiküh 
anyad apy upapattyüptam taddrsyo nā 'ntarübhavah 
cetojīānam tu tat tredhà tarkavidyākrtam ca yat 
janate nārakū ādau nrņām n otpattilabhikam 


jüànanirde$o nama saptamam kosasthánam 


VIII 


dvidhā dhyānāni eatvüri proktās tadupapattayah 
samāpattih $ubhaika'gryam paficaskandhàás tu sānugam 
vicāraprītisukhavat pūrvapūrvā ngavarjitam 

tath ārūpyāsš catuhskandhā adhoLhiimivivekajah 
vibhūtarūpasamjīākhyāh saha simantakais tribhih 


iti maulam samāpattidravyam astavidham tridhā 
sapt ūsvādanavacchuddhā nūsravāņy astamam dvidhā 
āsvādanāsamprayuktam satrsņam laukikam šulham 
áuddhakam tu tadüsvüdyam lokottaram anüsravam 
paiic idye tarkacūrau ca prītisaukhyasamādhayah 
prityidayah prasidas ca dvitiye ngacatustayam 
trtiye paūca t ūpcksā smrtih prajūā sukham sthitih 
catvāry antye sukhā duhkhopeksismrtisamadhayah 
dravyato ००७६ c aikam ca prasrabdhih sukham ādyayoh 
éraddhà prasidah pritis tu saumanasyam dvidh āgamāt 
kliste tv asat pritisukham prasidah sampradhih smrtih 
upeksa smrtisuddhié ca ke cit prasrabdhyupekgaņe 
agta’paksilamuktatvid ànefijyam tu caturthakah 
vitarkacàrau $vüsau 08 sukhadi ca catustayah 
saumanasyasukhopoksā upeksüsumanaskate 
sukhopekse upeksa ca vido dhyanopapattisu 
kayà'ksisrotravijtianam vijūaptyutthūpakam ca yat 
dvitīyādau tad ādyāptam aklista’vyakrtam ca tat 
atadván labhate šuddham vairagyen opopattitah 
anüsravam tu vairāgyāt klistam hinyupapattitah 
trtīyād yūvad ürdhvadho 'nāsravā'nantaram $übham 
utpadyato tatha $uddhüt kligtam cü "pi svabhimikam 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 
[15] 
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klistāt svam $uddhakam klistam ekam cñ 'dharašuddhakam 
cyutau tu Suddhakāt klis(am sarvam klistāt tu n ottaram 
caturdhā šuddhakam hānahhāgiyādi yathākramam 
kleSotpattisvabhúmyúrdhva'nisravá 'nugunam hi tat 
dve trīņi trini c aikam ca hānaLhāgādyanantaram 
gatv igamya dvidhā bhümir astau álistaikalanghitàh 
vyutkrintakasamipattir visaLhagatrtiyaga 
svā'dhobhūmyāšrayā eva dhyānārūpyā vrthà 'varam 
āryākimcanyasāmmukhyūd bhava’ gro tv āsravaksayal 
satrsnah svabhavālambā dhyānam sadvisayam suLham 
na maulūh kuénlairúpyal sāsravā'dharagocarāl 
anüsravena hiyante klešūh samantakenu ca 
astau simantakiny esüm éuddhü'duhkhá'sukhàni hi 
áryam ० ādyam tridhā ke cid atarkam dhyānam antaram 
tridhā 'duhkhü'sukhanr tac co mahābrahmāphalam ca tat 
savitarkavicāro dhah samadhih parato 'dvayah 
animittah samükaraih $inyatá ’nitmasiinyatah 
pravartate 'praņihitah satyākārair atah paraih 
$uddhü'malà nirmalās tu te vimoksamukhatrayam 
ģūnyatāfūnyatādyākhyās trayo 'parasamádhayah 
ālambote agaiksam dvau šūnyata$ cà 'py anityatah 
ünimittü'nimittas tu Sintato 'samkhyayā ksayam 
sūsravā nrgv akopyasya saptasümantavarjitàh 
samādhibhūvanā dhyānam šulham üdyam sukhiya hi 
daršanāyū 'ksyabhijñ está dhibhediya prayogajah 
vajropamo ‘ntye yo dhyáno sāsravaksayabhāvanā 
apramününi catvāri vyāpūdādivipaksatah 
maitry adveso ’pi karuna muditá sumanaskata 
upeksà 10008 ākūrah sukhita duhkhita bata 
modantüm iti sattvaé ca kūmasattvās tu gocarah 
dhyānayor muditā ‘nyiini satsu ke cit tu paficasu 
na tail prahinam nrsv ova janyante tryanvito dhruvam 
astau vimoksih prathamāv ašulihā dhyānayor dvayoh 
trtiyo 'ntye sa cà ‘lobhah $ubharüpyah samahitah 
nirodhas tu samipattih sūksmasūkgmād anantaram 
svasuddhaka’dhararyena vyutthinam cetasā tatah 
kümáptadr$yavisayüh prathami ye tv arüpinah 
to nvayajūūnapakgordhvasvabhūduhkhādigocarāļ 
abhibhvüyatanüny astau dvayam üdyavimokenvat 
dve dvitiyavad anyāni punah subhavimoksavat 
daga krtsnüny alobho ’stau dhyūne 'ntye gocarah punah 
kama dve £uddhakarúpye svacatuhskandhagocare 
nirodha ukto vairügyaprayogüpyam tu écsitam 
tridhātvūšrayam irúpyoasemjñam $esam manusyajam 
hetukarmaphalād dhātvor ārūpyotpādanam dvayoh 
dhyānūnām rūpadhātau tu tābhyām dharmatayā ’pi ca 
saddharmo dvividhah śāstur āgamā dhigamātmakah 
dhātāras tasya vaktārah pratipattüra eva ca 

késmiravaibhisikanitisiddhah 

prayo maya ‘yam kathito ‘bhidharmah 

yad durgrhitam tad ihā 'smadāgah 

saddharmanitau munayah pramāņam 
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nimīlite áastari lokacaksusi 
ksayam gato saksijane ca bhüyasü 
adrstatattvair niravagrahaih krtam 
kutārkikaih $asanam etad akulam 
gate hi šāntim paramām svayambhuvi 
svayumbhuvah $āsanadhrgvaregu ca 
jegaty, andthe guņughātibhir malair 
nirankusaih svairam ihà "tra caryate 
iti kanthagataprinam viditvá Sisanam muneh 
balakālam malānām ca na pramādyam mumuksubhih 


samāpattinirdešo nama ustamam košasthānam 


IX 


samtūnena samarthatvüd yathà 'gnih sarvabhug matah 
tatha sarvavid estavyo na sakrtsarvavedanāt 
drstidamstra’vabhedam ca bhraméam cà ’peksya karmanám 
desayanti buddha dharmam vyāghrīpotā pahāravat 
itma’stitvam hy upagato bhinnah 8980 drstidamstrayá 
bhraméam kušalapotasyu kuryād aprüpya samvrtim 
asnttvād bhagavān jivam tattva’nyatvena ná 'vadat 
ná 80 ity api ca ná ’vocan mā Lhút prájñaptiko 'py asan 
yatra hi skandhasamtāne šulhā”šulhaphalā'stitā 
jīvākhyā tatra sá na syàj jīvanāstitvadešanūt 
prajñaptimitram skandhesu jiva ity api ná ’vadat 
abhavyah étinyatám boddhum tadānīm tādršo janah 
tatha hy itmá ’sti nā 'st iti prsto vātsyena nā 'vadat 
ūsrayā'peksayā 'siddhah sati tv ast iti n aha kim 
sarvākāram kūraņam ekasya mayūracandrakasyā 'pi 
nā 'sarvajfiair jūeyam sarvajñabalam hi taj jūānam 
yad guru yac e āsannam yac cà 'bhyastam krtam ca yat pūrvam 
pürvam pūrvam pürvam vipacyate karma samsāre 
karma tadbhāvanā tasya vrttilābham tatah phalam 
niyamena prajānāti buddhād anyo na sarvathā 
ity etām suvihitahotumārgašuddhām 
buddhanam pravacanadharmatüm nigamya 
andhānām vividhakudrsticestitanüm 
tīrthyūnām matam apavidhya yānty anadhāh 
imam hi nirvànapuraikavartinim 
tathāgatādityavaco m$ubhāsvatīm 
nirātmatām āryasahasravāhitām 
na mandacakgur vivrtám ap iksate 
iti dinmatram ev edam upadistam sumedhasām 
vranadeáo visasy ova svasimarthyavisarpinah 


pudgalanirdeéo nama navamam kofasthinam 
abhidharmakoégakariki samapta 
krtir vasubandhupādānām f 


[41] 


[42] 
[43] 
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N.B.—References to the text, printed in bold type at the beginning of each 


note, give the number of chapter in Roman numerals, verse in Arabic figures and 
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foot in alphabets: n-b-c-d. In recording the variants, only the necessary part of 
the text is quoted, with the varying lettors put in italics. Each reference is separated 
from the next one by a slanting bar. Abbreviations used are as follows: 


ms. — manuscript discovered by Rahula Sāmkrtyūyana in the Ngor monastery 
in Tibot, complete except for one missing folio [no. 35], including verses 
53-68 of chapter VI. 

L’A. = Fragmonts covering nearly 211 verses from the first four chapters of the 
work, published by Louis de la Vallée Poussin in L'Abhidharmakoáa de 
Vasubandhu, Vol. VI (Paris, 1931]. 

LVP. = Louis de la Vallée Poussin in L'Abhidharmakoša de Vasubandhu, Vols. I-VI 
[Paris, 1923-31], his Samskrta reconstructions of the text being shown in 
square brackets and other minor restorations also as itnlioised. 

Yaé. = Sphutārthā Abhidharmakosavyükhyà by Yašomitra, ed. by Unrai Wogihara, 
Vols. I-II (Tokyo, 1932-36], pp. 1-723. 


* Folio 1b of the MS. begins here with the text proper. On the a-side of this 
first folio, which is ordinarily reserved as a title-page, appears the following verse: 
ayam túvao chūstā jagati viditoh ksinavimatir 
yatis tattve vittah[sic!] tril havajanasamjátakarunal) | 
gund'ranye 'gaņye carati Lhaval. hithangavigatah 
sa sambuddhau bodhau Lhavašamasukhe sāmyam agamat | 


In the blank space towards the right end of the page, a Tibetan note is written in 
the U-me seript: mūon pa mdzod kyi rgya dpe, to indicate tlint the book is an 
‘Indian MS. of the Alhidharmakoéa?. 

1.39c-d L'A. tatsalbhāgo 'pi šego | 1.48 After tho last word: košasthānam in this 
chapter, ms. reads ‘49’ in figure numerals, indicating the grant! asamkl:yà [ 11. / 

II.16a ms. kāmamrtyau, of. Yas. I, p. 111, 1. 31. / 11.22c L'A. kāyendriyo / 
II.25c L'A. avihimsā / II.27b L'A. pramada [for ७१0568] / 11.304 ms. nirvrite, -d 
L'A. bhavet [for hi tat] / 11.32d L'A. ubhayam [for to punah) / 11.33a L'A. auddhatya, 
although LV P. [audarya] / 11.38d L'A. nairmāņikāv / 11.48c L'A. nisyandah / 11.564 
L'A. vipāka? phalam, Yas. I, p. 221, 1. 28 agrees with ms. / 11.67b L'A. astaLhya / 

III.1a L'A. néraka, cf. Yas. I, p. 253, ]], 194. for its etymology / III.5c L'A. 
viparyaya | 1.84 TA. sthitik proktam, Vas. T, p. 264, 1. 21 agrees with L'A / 111.12c 
L'A. gandharvah / 111.17b L'A. svayambhuvau / III.18b L'A. karmaklesa'bhi- 
samskrtam / III.30c ms. samsparéah / 111.31d ms. sukhe vedyádayas / III.32b ms. 
parah / III.34a L'A. ārūpyam / III.41a ms. nivrttió / III.48c L'A. isüdharah, 
cf. variant in III.64b / 111.53c-d L'A. jumbudvipo dvisáhasratriparévah / 1.1.54a 
L'A. sárdham triyojanam / III.59a L'A. caiva[sic!] / IIT.64b L'A. mālādharāh, cf. 
variant in 111.480 / III.69d L'A. hasiteksana / III.75a L'A. jāmbudvīpāh, see 
ITI.63c, ms. writes jambü., jūmbū- with a long ü everywhere as in IV.109a, etc. / 
III.78c L'A. ante / III.83b.L'A. antabkalpah punah punah, -c L'A. kalpas tiryaéciim, 
-d L'À. misiñahéatapañcakam / 111.84d L'A. vrddhyayusah / 111.88b L'A. 
viméatksanaSatam / III.90a L'A. naraka, seo note on III.1a / III.98a-b L'A. samgra- 
ham krtvà bhagada[i]h, ms. agrees with Tibetan, quoted by LVP: bsogs hjog byas 
nas ni. hdzin beas rnams kyis / III.102 L'A. adds iti at the end. / 

IV.1d ms. tajjam / IV.9a L'A. stops after samprayogena. / IV.48c ms. dpúrva / 
IV.52d ms. nah | IV.97a For anantaryam see noto on VI.29a below / YV.102d ms. 
cakrabhede / IV.112a LVP. [pusya] for tisya / IV.120c LVP. [parivāravipūkā], lost 
in ms. / IV.122a rüpam [after Yaé., p. 436, 1. 33 and LVP.] lost in ms. / IV.123a 
ms. dauhéilyam / 

V.lc ms. mand / V.4d-5a LVP. [réanaih // catváro], lost in ms. / 
V.21b LVP. [aperintakih] for bahyakih / V.32 represents a summary of 
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the previous contents. After this verse our ms. ropeats the first half of the fore- 
going verse 31, viz. ntrodhamārgadrggheyāh sarve sva’dhikagocardh, which I have 
omitted in this edition. LVP. does not include this one and a half verse of 
summary in the body of the kārikā-text. His numbering of the following verses 
till the end of the present chapter will therefore be found to be less by one. / V.62c 
ms. pratihātavyab / 

VI.13 This summarizing verse is not numbered by LVP., whose edition thus 
gives a total of 79 vorses only in this chapter, instead of our 80. / VI.24c ms. gotrānvi- 
vartye [sic!] / VI.26b LVP. [nrsu] for trisu, because Tibetan reads: mi yi nan las, but 
Yas. II, p. 541, 1. 7: manusyesv eva trigu dvipesu / VI.29a For the grammatical 
form: anantarya [also in VI.45c and 60a], see Yas. II, p. 545, 11, 9-10 / VI.31c Yas 
Il, p. 550, Il. 28-31: kamad viraktād ürdhvam ceti vacanāt......... kāmād 
viraktāv iti vacanāt / VI.38c-41a For a grammatical note on the form: ūrdhvam- 
srotah see Yas. II, p. 560, 11. 5—11 / VI.43b ms. rigyatih[sic!] for sidhyati, after Tibetan 
and Chinese / VI.52d after saha ksa up to end of 68€, one folio, viz. No. 35, is missing 
in ms. LVP.'s restoration of this lost portion has been revised here mainly to improve 
its metrical defects and printed in italics. / VI.55c LVP. (brahmacakrem], an 
obvious misprint for dharmacakram / VI.57c LVP. sāmayikī [tadvimuktih] / 
VI.58a LYP. [asamayavimukto tah] (?) / VI.58d LVP. [ke cid uttāpanāt punah), cf 
Ya$. II, p.583,1. 30: uttūpanāgato. . / VI.59a LVP. [caturnàm gotrāt pañcinám] / 
VI.59c-d LVP. [sadgotrá anāryašaikgāh] [daréonamirge nendriyasamcārab] / 
VI.61c LVP. [vimuktyānantaryapathā] / VI.62a LVP. [ekaikas tu drstiprapte] / 
VI.63d LVP. [te sanavavidhendriyah] / VI.64b LVP. [vimuktyubhayabhavitah १], 
ef. Tibetan: gñis kas byas polo / VI.64d (dvikam] for ‘dviéah’ / VI.66c-d LVP. 
[savišegavimuktyānantaryaprayogasāhvayal] / VI.68b LVP. [bodhis tadinulomya- 
tah], ef. Yas. II, p. 600, 11. 19-22 for: tādanulomyatah / VI.74b ms. bodhimaņdā- 
ngavarjitāh, cf. Yas. II, p. 605, 1. 2/ VI.79b ms. virodho, cf. Yas. II, p. 608 
1. 13 / VI.79c-80a [dhātur . . . nirvidyate], rendered. invisible in the photograph 
of the ms. on account of an overlapping folio. / 

VII.25d Yas. II, p. 636, 1. 11, however, agreeing with Tibetan: b$ad pahi lhag la, 
reads: proktašege / VII.53c ms. rddhimantrausadhidyañ ca / VII.55b ms. 
dr$orarhan / 

VIII.33d-34a [tatah J] kāmāpta], lost in ms. / VIII.35d-36a [vat // dasa kr], lost 
in ms. / VIII.42b-c dhrgvare, badly legible, [jagaty andthe] lost in ms. / VIIT.43fF. 
In the concluding title: [astamam kosastha], lost in ms. / 

IX.1 cf. LVP. p. 255/1X.2-7 cf. LVP., pp. 265-266 /1X .2c-d [buddha (—budhà?) 
dharmam uya], lost in ms. / IX.7c [ya ' siddha], lost in ms. / IX.8d ms. sarvabalam hi 
taj jñánam, cf. ४०6. L, p. 5, 1. 17 and TI, p. 714, 1. 33, also comp. LYP., p. 284 [chap 
IX], p. 2 [chap. I] / IX.9 LVP., p. 297 / IX.10 LVP., p. 300 / 11.11 -13 LVP 
p. 301, -11b buddhānām pravacanadharma, lost in ms., -11d ms. apadhya for 
apavidhya / IX.12b-c [svatim // ni], lost in ms. / IX.13d [marthyavi], lost in ms. / 


f Hereafter till the end of this side of the folio: 489, only the following 
portion in verse is legible: . . . - balas tīrthyāh so "py anirdistalakeanah / -prayoga- 
viruddhaé ca na e estā'nyaprasūdhakah // sudüranastàd dhi munīndrašāsanāt 
nayanti ye tarkapathena dharmatàm / tathà .......... nirūpyatām yady 
upayátavikriyàm // itmabhivasya bhogūnām . . vrtteh $ubhasya ca / utsargah 
sarvasattvebhyas tatra . .$uddhivardhanam // siksisamuccayo-vivaranam-. The re- 
verse side of the folio, which might contain some information regarding the scribes 
and the date of the ms., is totally illegible in the photograph 
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Rasaratnapradīpikā of Allarāja. Edited with Introduction, Text, Notes and 
Appendices by Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1946. 
Pp. 24458. Rs.2-12-0. 


In editing the Rasaratnapradīpikā of Allarāja (who is one of the few royal 
patrons and authors)—a work dealing with the Rasa theory in Sanskrit Rhetoric 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar has laid the students of Alankārašāstra under deep gratitude. 
Glancing through the text ol this brochure one is struck with 1116 absence of originality 
in the subject-matter, in its treatment and the illustrative stanzas. Allarāja has 
profusely drawn upon the Nātyašāstra of Bharata and tho Dasarüpaka of Dhanañ- 
jaya for tho treatment of the subject and has hardly consulted any standard work 
on Alankiragistra. The aim of the author, as the editor himself. points out in his 
Introduction, is to present a small hand-book, a mere compilation on the subject 
of Rasa, casily comprehensible by the Bālas. Advanced students of Sanskrit 
Rhetoric will hardly find anything new in the work of the royal patron and author. 
They cannot, however, afford to miss the critical Introduction to the work by the 
editor, whercin he gives a brief summary of the contents of the work chapter by 
chapter and cleverly sets forth the literary and the historical evidence to fix up the 
age of the author. : 

It is the Introduction, the text which is authentic because it is based upon 
four different manuscripts known 30 far, the three Appendices, mentioning the 
works and the authors quoted by Allaraja (App. J), stating the illustrativo stanzas 
from the Rasaratnapradīpikā which are also found in Dhanika's commentary on 
Dhanañjaya's Dašarūpaka, the Kāvyaprakūša of Mammata and the Sahityadarpana 
of Visvanātha with the context given in rectangular brackets (App. II) and presenting 
an alphabetical index to the illustrative stanzas, that have made the edition of 
Rasaratnapradīpikā worthy of the attention of every student of Sanskrit Rhetoric. 


H. R. K. 


Education in India Today. By P. M. LiMAvE. (Deccan Education Society, 
Poona.) 1945. Pp. 140. Rs. 


Prof. P. M. Limaye, one of the great band of selfless educationists of Poona, 
has given us a very readablo account of the educational institutions of this country. 
The present survey was undertaken by him for the Deccan Education Society, 
Poona, and it must also be pointed out that it was mado possible by a donation to 
the Society earmarked for this purpose. It is not often that such ventures aro 
undertaken or encouraged in our country ; and the donor, the D. E. Society and 
Prof. Limaye all deserve our congratulations in striking a new path in educational 
surveys, somewhat reminiscent of the work sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation. 


P. M. J. 
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Tirukkuraļ-Kāmattupāl with the commentaries of Káliñgar and Parip- 
pcrumál. Edited by Sri P. V. RAMANUJASWAMI, M.A., and Vipwan T. P. 
PALANIAPPA PILLAI, B.O.L., Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, 
1945. Pp. xiv+122. Rs.4. 


Tirukkura] is the great piece of Tamil literature—one of the moving human 
documents of the world. Father Beschi was the first to translate it into Latin. 
Subsequently Dr. Graul published a German version. Rev. G. U. Pope brought 
out a full English translation in 1886. V. V. S. Iyer’s recent English rendering 
is considered to be the best. The book has been translated into almost all the 
chiof languages of India. 

Tirukkuraļ is the great and only work of Tiruvalluva-Nayanar, a Harijan poet 
of Mylapore, Madras. It consists of 1,330 distichs divided into 133 chapters of ten 
couplets each, undor threo parts called Virtue, Wealth and Love. 

Although ten ancient Indian commentaries on Tirukkura] have been written, 
only two have been published so far, Manakkudavar's annotations and Parimé- 
lalagar's explanations are well known to the Tamil scholars. This Tamil book 
contains the third section of Tirukkuro] with the hitherto unpublished commen- 
taries of Kāļingar and Paripperuma]. I 

The commentators give verbatim summaries of each distich of this section of 
the Tirukkuraļ which deals on Kama from Gandharva’s marriage to wedded life 
88 conceived by a South Indian. 

Each chapter begins with a small note explaining the context. The back- 
ground of every couplet is beautifully portrayed. 

Though the annotations do not come up to the standard expected of scholars, 
nor rise to the erudition of Parimēlaļagar nonotheless the book is of absorbing 
intorest as Kāļingar is suid to be four and Paripporumáal two centuries earlier 
than Parimélalngar of the 13th century and as the origin of modern Tamil prose 
can be traced to it. 

There is a learned Introduction by the Editor who discusses in it the age of the 
commentators and their comparative merits. Vidwan T. P. Palaniappa Pillai, 
B.O.L., who is responsible for this work, deserves congratulations for his laudable 
publication, and honour is duo to Sri P. Y. Ramanujaswami, the General Editor 
of tho Sri Venkatoswara Sories, for his abiding interest in Oriontal Research. 


M. R. J. 
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